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AVE, C4ASAR ! 


By W. B. WALLACE. 


I, 


ROMAN sunset was transmuting the dull ochre ot the Tiber 

into a glorious sheet of molten gold. It was fine autumnal 

weather, and the heterogeneous population of the imperial city, their 

daily toil—never very arduous—at last completed, were preparing to 

enjoy themselves to the top of their bent with all that southern 

abandon which is such an insoluble enigma to the graver races of 
the north. 

The crowd that thronged the approaches to the great Flavian 
Amphitheatre, which stood between the Palatine and the Caelian, 
right in the heart of Rome, was in its general aspect remarkably 
out-at-elbows and tatterdemalion, for the Roman populace had 
long lost its antique and Sabine respectability, and had degenerated 
by degrees into a condition closely resembling that of the modern 
Neapolitan lazzaroni. It was now a motley rabble, haunting the 
baths and the wine shops, the circus and the amphitheatre, basking 
in the sun, and limiting its ambition to the modest wants expressed 
in the popular cry, panem et Circenses (bread and the Circensian 
games). 

This evening all Rome was on the very tiptoe of eager anticipation. 
Had not Cesar promised a grand sfectaculum (gladiatorial show) 
for the morrow? Whole hordes of gladiators, drawn from well-nigh 
every nationality, and arrayed in the garbs and armed with the 
weapons of their respective countries, were to contend together to 


the death in the spacious arena of the Flavian Amphitheatre, that 
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vast pile erected by Vespasian, dedicated by Titus, and now 
honoured by the constant presence of Domitian. Thus, according 
to the custom of the age, was to be celebrated the momentous 
victory gained by the hosts of the Emperor, under the leadership of 
L. Appius Maximus Norbanus, over the rebel forces of L. Antonius 
Saturninus, governor of Upper Germany, whose decapitated head 
had been recently sent to Rome by the conqueror. 

There could not have been a better illustration of the strangely 
cosmopolitan character of the teeming population which lived as 
best it could in the huge and squalid zusu/e, or blocks of lodging- 
houses, which were then a feature of Rome, than that afforded by a 
group of persons gathered round a public announcement relating to 
the coming show, which was displayed upon a wall adjoining the 
amphitheatre, and which made known to all and sundry how the 
more famous gladiators were to be pitted against each other. 

Perhaps the most striking figure in the little knot of individuals 
to which we refer was that of a rollicking don camarade, not badly 
attired, but of decidedly transalpine aspect, swarthy, with dark, keen, 
observant eyes, stiff, bushy, impracticable hair and beard, and con- 
fident, manly bearing. This worthy was named M. Valerius 
Martialis, hailed from the Spanish town of Bilbilis, and was 
destined to be known in after ages as the most witty and scathing of 
Roman epigrammatists. - 

The personages who stood immediately behind the poet presented 
a sufficiently ludicrous contrast to him and to each other. 

A stalwart soldier of the pretorian cohorts, with brazen helmet, 
nodding crest, and arms and accoutrements of burnished steel, 
towered head and shoulders above his neighbour—a squat, obese, 
and undignified priest of the Syrian Cybele, clad in the light attire of 
his country, with his inseparable tambourine in hand, while in 
close proximity to the reverend gentleman was a lady harpist, wear- 
ing a flimsy but elaborately-embroidered turban, and equally flimsy 
but more diaphanous drapery of Coan silk. The enervating atmo- 
sphere of Antioch, the Orontes, and the libidinous groves of Daphne 
seemed to hang about her still, and her music was about as doubt- 
ful as her morals. Beside her, gazing now at the announcement, 
now at the swimming eyes and opulent charms of his fair and facile 
neighbour, lolled a red-haired Thracian slave, who seemed equally 
oblivious of his errand and of the hiding which awaited him on his 
return home, and completely disregarded the nudges, pushes, and 
verbal remonstrances of a handsome, pouting, petulant, and effeminate 
boy of fifteen, his master’s favourite page, who accompanied him. 
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Martial turned from his perusal of the bill to the contemplation 
of this nondescript group with a humorous twinkle in his black 
Spanish eyes. Here, indeed, please the gods, was rich material for 
his somewhat plebeian muse, all gathered from an episode in an 
evening stroll through the streets of Rome. How different from the 
meagre literary harvest of an eye, quiet or otherwise, confined to the 
narrow horizon of poor little provincial Bilbilis. Martial fully appre- 
ciated his privileges, and was taking out his /ade//e to jot down a 
note or two, when he suddenly encountered a pitiful look of entreaty 
in a new face—that of a girl who had just joined the group, and was 
vainly endeavouring to make her way to the front in order to catch a 
glimpse of the bill. 

The poet had still a good and tender heart, in spite of Rome and 
a life of considerable laxity, and his conduct on the present occasion 
afforded ample, speedy, and striking demonstration of the fact. 

Making a rapid volte-face, he seized by the shoulder, not the 
pretorian—our Spaniard was too wise for that—but the fat priest of 
Cybele, and with a vigorous push sent him reeling and gasping off, 
till he fell, a heap of adipose matter and white linen, some yards away. 
The soldier, vastly amused at the incident, shouted “ Euge! euge !” 
at the top of his stentorian voice, while the Thracian slave and his 
long-haired charge took to ignominious flight, and were promptly 
followed by the fair Terpsichore of Antioch. 

“T may justly celebrate a double triumph, Captain,” laughed 
Martial, addressing the grinning warrior, “ over the Syrian and the 
barbarian of Thrace.” 

Then, turning to the bewildered maiden, “Come hither, my 
girl, and look your fill at the announcement of the names of the 
favourites of Proserpine. For your own sake I would fain hope that 
you have no lover in the lists. The spectaculum to-morrow, with but 
few exceptions, will be séme misstone—the gladiators will fight to the 
death.” 

The beautiful girl, pale before, grew still paler, and trembled at 
his words, but thanking him with a mute and graceful gesture, 
approached the fatal bill, her limbs tottering the while. 

Hers had been a sad experience indeed, but one not uncom- 
mon in the Roman world. 

A boy and girl had played together and loved each other in 
childish fashion in a quiet village not far from Ephesus, the city of 
Artemis. One night the comarch (chief magistrate) and the peace- 
ful inhabitants had been startled from their slumbers by the flare of 
torches, the clash of steel, and the hoarse yells of many voices, and 
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when morning dawned only a few aged men and women were left to 
mourn for relatives ruthlessly slaughtered, and luckless youths and 
maidens and children abducted by a band of cruel mangones, or 
kidnappers, who had made a midnight razzia upon the village, 
Greek slaves being in special request in the Roman market. 

Thus had Philostratus and Hipparete been separated, not to 
meet again till years after in Rome, where the former had acquired 
brilliant but perilous fame as the handsomest, bravest, and most 
skilful gladiator in the noted school of Licinius, and the latter was 
the favourite ovnatrix, or tire-woman, of the wealthy patrician widow 
Petronia. Encountering each other one day by chance in the 
Palladian forum, close to the Temple of Peace, the long separated 
lovers, notwithstanding the lapse of time, had recognised features 
indelibly graven upon the memory of each, and there and then 
renewed their vows with mutual ardour. 

Since then they had often met and talked over the future, and 
to-morrow was to witness the crisis of their fate ; for Petronia was 
willing to manumit Hipparete for the substantial consideration of 
10,000 sesterces, and Philostratus, who was reckoned without a peer 
in the gladiatorial schools, expected to gain that sum many times 
over, together with his méssio (discharge) at the hands of the 
Emperor, whose special favourite he was. And then the palms 
and temples, the purple mountains and crystal rivers of Asia Minor 
would welcome back the happy and united lovers. 

Thus it was that now, heeding neither the Spaniard nor the 
pretorian, Hipparete’s eyes ran rapidly and eagerly over a list of 
names which concerned and interested her not, till they lighted on 
and were straightway glued, as it were, to the announcement of the 
crowning event :— 

Philostratus cum Vero. 

Now Verus, although older and less agile than Philostratus, was 
a veteran of many encounters, of herculean strength, proved valour, 
and, moreover, the wariest and most skilful secufor and swordsman 


in Rome. 


II. 


Rome’s great gala day had arrived. 

The Flavian Amphitheatre was crowded throughout its immense 
extent, and the assemblage was graced by the presence of the last of - 
the Flavian line, the illustrious prince whom the relentless hatred of 
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the senatorial party pursued through life, and even stigmatised with 
post-mortem obloquy. 

Yes, beyond question, for all his greatness, the majestic man 
seated on a golden se//a in the fodium, or balcony next the arena, 
surrounded by the nobles of Rome, arrayed in richest Tyrian purple, 
and carefully concealing—as the great Julius had done before him 
—his premature baldness with a laurel wreath, was the loneliest 
individual, the character most hopelessly and cruelly misunderstood, 
throughout the extent of the mighty empire which he administered 
with a firm hand and conspicuous ability. 

With the exception of the poor dwarf Septimius, his constant 
attendant, who now sat at his feet, the Emperor had not a single 
faithful heart to leanupon. The lazy and voracious populace fawned 
upon the hand that fed it; the fierce, luxurious, and venal so/datesca 
were attached after their fashion to the master who showered golden 
donatives upon them ; but the haughty Senate writhed beneath the 
strong rule of the parvenu sprung from the obscure Reate, and, as 
we have said, even while they cowered at his feet regarded him with 
deathless animosity ; and his wife, Domitia Augusta, whose shameful 
infidelity he had magnanimously pardoned, and whom he still 
adored, loathed and detested him as only a false woman can detest 
and loathe the husband whom she has wronged. 

With a sudden flush mantling upon his handsome features, and 
with all the deferential humility of a lover, the Emperor turned from 
the dwarf Septimius, radiant in his scarlet cloak, with whom he had 
been holding a whispered conversation, to the pale and haughty 
woman by his side, with her heavy plaits of raven hair piled coil 
upon coil above her low white brow, her thin lips of vivid carmine, 
her settled look of utter discontent, her large luminant eyes of jet 
with flashes of unholy light moving ever and anon in their myste- 
rious depths—the same light which shone within them when a little 
later on she played the bloody part of a Clytemnestra towards her 
too indulgent husband. “This is indeed a day to be remembered, 
my Domitia,” said the Emperor. “ We shall see manhood at its best; 
we shall witness—at a safe distance—cutting, thrusting, and parrying 
which, to my mind, would be more fitly displayed—more, certainly, 
for the interest of the Republic—against the Dacians than here in 
Rome. Alas! custom is a tyrant, and lords it even over emperors. 
. . » What I look forward to, however, most eagerly to-day, is the 
coming and crowning triumph of my young hero Philostratus, who 
has never yet been vanquished in the arena. He will doubtless 
expect his missio at my hands, and he shall have it.” 
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“The sight and scent of blood, and the presence of death hover- 
ing over the arena, are exciting, I admit—the only excitement one 
has in dull, stupid, noisy Rome,” languidly replied Domitia, without 
raising her eyes. ‘“ We women cannot go to the frontier, like 
Cornelius Fuscus, to fight against the barbarians and feed their 
vultures, not always with barbarian corpses; and we should never 
know what war and wounds and the faces of dying men were like 
if it were not for the gladiatorial shows. But as for your Philostratus, 
who fancies himself a second Achilles, he is no favourite of mine. I 
have wagered a million of sesterces on Verus, and it will be passing 
strange if the old fighting breed of Samnium should turn out no 
match for a mongrel Greek.” 

** There spoke a true daughter of Corbulo,” sighed the Emperor, 
who did not admire Domitia’s predilection for bloodshed, and who 
knew, from sad and oft-repeated experience, that it was his consort’s 
dearest delight to run counter to all his wishes, tastes, and 
sympathies. 

Just at this moment the long array of gladiators filed into the 
arena, and with bright arms clanking and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war—while it is as yet only potential—marched past the 
throne of Czesar, chanting weirdly as they did so their old sad 
strain :— 

Ave, Ceesar imperator, morituri te salutant. 

There was one in this melancholy procession of strong and 
valiant men marching to their doom, as they themselves phrased it, 
who more than the rest attracted the sombre eye of Domitian: a 
young warrior of about five-and-twenty, whose face and physique 
might well have served a Myron as a model for a Delian Apollo or 
an Olympionices. His soft, sunny, chestnut hair escaped in short 
crisp curls from beneath his Phrygian cap, kissing a brow of milky 
whiteness, and his blue eyes flashed with martial ardour. 

Tall, slender, supple, lissome as a dancing-girl, clad in a simple 
white tunic whose belt was secured by a golden fibula wrought in 
imitation of that of the Homeric Ulysses, with golden armillae glis- 
tening above his elbows, and costly sandals bound high with gilt 
thongs—weaponless, moreover, save for a net and light trident, or 
three-pronged spear, and a short poniard at his girdle—he moved 
along gracefully beside his neighbour, a dark, sinewy, stern man of 
about forty, of compact build and ordinary stature, armed with shield 
and helm and the straight two-edged sword of the legion. It was 
like a sunbeam accompanying a storm-cloud. 

* Philostratus and Verus, by the gods !” ejaculated the Emperor, 
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while Domitia, rousing herself from her apathy, leaned forward, 
scrutinising the rival champions with her cold, searching, baleful eyes. 

Amongst the vast assemblage which thronged the cumei, or 
wedge-shaped compartments of the tiers of the amphitheatre, there 
were at least two other spectators who seemed to share the extraor- 
dinary and personal interest taken by the Imperial pair in the Greek 
and the Samnite. One of them was the jovial, hirsute Spanish poet 
from Bilbilis, who never, if he could help it, missed a spectaculum ; 
the other, whom chance had placed not far from him, was the lovely 
ornatrix of Petronia, that same Hipparete whose cause he had so 
chivalrously espoused on the preceding evening. 

Martial, a shrewd observer of men and things, had noted with 
what painful intensity of feeling his profégée’s gaze had been fixed 
upon the rude red lettering of the announcement “ Philostratus 
cum Vero,” and had with lightning rapidity drawn his own conclu- 
sions therefrom, coupling her whom he had rightly deemed a 
Hellenic maiden with the celebrated Hellenic warrior ; and now, 
upon recognising her amongst the spectators in his own imme- 
diate vicinity, he marked with the eager sympathy of a generous 
spirit how the colour came and went upon her wan cheeks, how her 
breast rose and sank with the tumultuous beating of her heart, how 
her eyes rested proudly and fondly for one moment on the tall 
willowy figure of the Greek, only to dwell the next with terror and 
apprehension upon the iron frame of his redoubtable antagonist, the 
Samnite swordsman who paced grimly by his side. 

“ Philostratus must look to his laurels,” muttered the Spaniard 
in his beard ; “nay, to his life, for the matter of that. Verus is 
tough and seasoned, a foe not to be despised.” 

“ Hercules !” he presently added, with something suspiciously 
like a tear in his brilliant dark eyes, “ how I pity that poor girl. The 
tortures and suspense of Andromeda, chained to her ocean rock, and 
watching the fight between Perseus and the sea monster, were as 
nothing compared with what she will soon have to endure.” 

Too soon the work of death was in full progress. 

Sickening exhalations, the mist and savour of blood which 
Domitia had so coveted, rose thick and fast, and seemed to hang 
like a cloud of doom above the arena. Combatants and spectators 
alike became intoxicated with the heavy maddening fumes of human 
Slaughter. In that all-pervading reek of gore they saw not the 
mellow light of the October sun, softened and tempered by the 
shade of the velarium; they saw not the Imperial presence, the 
galaxy of nobility and beauty, the forbidden charms of the vestals— 
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Rome’s best and bravest and fairest lining the podium ; they saw but 
the dread metamorphosis of flashing steel, as it changed its colour 
in a trice from deadly glinting blue to dull crimson ; they were only 
conscious of reeling, struggling, charging, flying human forms, the 
glance of wild cruel triumph on the face of the vanquisher, the 
death agony that distorted the features of the vanquished, and the 
disfigured bodies of the slain as they were dragged off ignominiously 
by the slaves of the arena tothe sfo/iarium, there to be rudely 
divested of the arms and raiment in which they had cut such a 
gallant figure a few moments before. 

That brutalised crowd had lost all touch with nature. They 
heard not, felt not, the pleasant autumnal breeze that flapped the 
awnings, that played with the purple robes of Cesar, that cooled the 
cheeks of Domitia, flushed as they were with the lust of blood, that 
kissed the maiden brows of the vestals, that even ventured on wanton 
wings into the human shambles of the arena ; they heard but curse 
and groan, and yell and shriek, the sharp bitter ring of swords, the 
dull crash of encountering shields, and the heavy pitiful thud of 
fallen bodies, instantaneously succeeded by shrill screams of 
“Habet! Habet !” 

And all the while heaven, earth, amphitheatre, arena went 
whirling madly round in the old Roman dance of death—-in one 
awful phantasmagoria of fate. Men, women, children stood up, 
leaned forward, bent over the barriers at the imminent risk of their 
necks, fevered, dishevelled, mad with fiendish excitement, given over 
to, possessed by, the Erinyes of slaughter. 

* * * * * 

Most have fallen, some few have been spared, and now the arena, 
soaked with blood which stands here and there in little pools, is 
strewn with fresh sand, swept and garnished, and cleansed for the 
great monomachy between Philostratus and Verus. 

The jaded spectators pull themselves together and settle down 
into a comfortable and critical attitude; for the game of life and 
death will now, as they well know, be played with scientific accuracy 
and precision by both vefiarius and secutor, and it will take some 
time to decide the rival claims of Greek and Italian to the king- 
ship of the arena. 

Very slowly, very warily, with clinched teeth and pale deter- 
mined faces, the adversaries approach each other from opposite 
sides of the enclosure. 

Suddenly the spectators hold their breath, and wax as pale as 
the combatants themselves ; for the net rushes through the air from 
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the practised right hand of Philostratus. It barely misses the Samnite, 
who, with an adroit movement, swerves aside at the critical moment, 
escaping by a mere hair-breadth the ghastly death of the fatal meshes 
and the trident. 

The backers of Verus raise a deafening shout of triumph. Martial 
and Hipparete are fairly overcome with emotion, and the latter 
trembles like an aspen; a cloud of disappointment sweeps across 
the Emperor’s florid visage, and Domitia’s eyes sparkle with savage 
exultation. 

Philostratus speeds round the arena pursued by Verus, with the 
cruel falchion that thirsts for his blood. 

But it soon becomes manifest to all that, whatever the strength 
and power of endurance of the veteran gladiator may be, in a foot 
race, at all events, he is no match for his slighter, more youthful, and 
less heavily equipped opponent. 

Martial, Hipparete, and hundreds of other sympathisers with 
the Greek simultaneously recognise the fact, and heave a sigh of 
relief. 

Meanwhile Philostratus has gathered up and adjusted his net, 
and is ready for another cast. 

Once more the snare of death whizzes through the air, and once 
more the Latin gods, or his own steady eye and dauntless nerve, 
save Verus scatheless as bya miracle. It is now his turn, and 
straining every muscle he strives, but strives in vain, to overtake 
the Ionian, who eludes him as easily as before. 

Again are the vé/es reversed, and again, and yet again, is the same 
scene repeated. 

And now the people, sated with blood, slowly yield to the tender 
influence of human sympathy and pity. First one voice—that of 
Martial—is raised, then another, then scores, then thousands, clam- 
ouring for the méssio of both brave warriors. 

Domitian is about to give a gracious assent. He looks at his 
consort, but she makes no sign. Martial and Hipparete are 
radiant. 

Love and valour have triumphed. Zhadassio! Thalassio ! Weave, 
ye graces, bridal crowns for the fairest maid and the most gallant 
youth that Hesperus has ever lighted to their nuptial bower. 

Ah, curses on the envious Fates, and on the grinning mask of 
Nemesis ! 

At this momentous juncture Verus, upon whom exhaustion and 
the weight of his arms are beginning to tell, in spite of his tremen- 
dous strength, is laboriously and at a long interval treading upon 
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the flying footsteps of Philostratus, when, lo! the latter, overcome 
by some temporary weakness, or dazed by the protracted excitement 
_ of the scene, or perchance lamed by some fragment of steel or other 
unseen obstacle in his path, suddenly relaxes his speed, totters for a 
moment, and then with a cry of wild and indignant despair, as though 
accusing the treacherous gods, measures his length on the sand. 

The dark Samnite, who has so often narrowly escaped death at 
his hand, is upon him ! 

The fierce blood, the vengeful ire of the fell wolf of Beneventum 
surge within him. What cares he for the etiquette of the arena! He 
does not even pause to look at the compassionate faces and the down- 
pressed thumbs indicative of mercy above him. He sees but his 
deadly enemy—the man who had strained every nerve, practised 
every device to slay him—within his grasp, and ruthlessly and in- 
stantly plunges his accursed blade into the Greek’s defenceless 
bosom. 

“* Verus has conquered, and I have won my wager !” shrilled a 
woman’s voice. 

It was that of Domitia. 

But a shriek from another woman’s broken heart drew attention 
for the moment both from the Empress and the gladiators. 

The frantic Hipparete, bounding over the barriers, gained the 
arena, reached Philostratus, took the fair dying hand very tenderly 
to her bosom, and bending down her ear to his lips received his last 
words : “ Farewell, mine own Hipparete! The gods are cruel. Life 
—love—victory—all snatched away in one fell moment. Kiss me, 
dearest and best. Alas! our bridal must be in Hades.” 

Hipparete passionately kissed the lips of her lover as his spirit 
passed away. 

Then seizing the dagger in the dead man’s girdle, the wretched 
girl, for whom life was now a dreary blank, desperately sheathed it 
in her own heart. 
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POINTS ABOUT SPEAKERS. 


HE Right Hon. William Court Gully, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, brings up the rear of a long and dignified pro- 
cession. As nearly as can be ascertained, he is the 118th of his line, 
a line which has continued unbroken for more than 500 years. It 
was 100 years earlier still that the Commons were first summoned, 
and they had their leader or “ prolocutor,” but it was Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, in 1377, who first received the designation of “ Parlour,’ 
or “Speaker.” In early times the tenure of the office was very brief 
and uncertain. From 1413 to 1416 there were seven Speakers, and 
altogether there were fifty-two changes in the course of the fifteenth 
century, forty-four different names appearing on the list. In the 
following century the office had become more stable, and there were 
but twenty-five changes. In the seventeenth century the Speakership 
changed hands twenty-eight times ; but after this we come to a much 
more settled period. From 1700 to 1800 there were but twelve 
speakers, Mr. Onslow alone occupying the Chair for just one-third of 
the century. The present century will show a still further extension 
in the average tenure of office, for the Chair has had but nine occu- 
pants. There have, of course, been frequent re-elections, but there 
has been no instance since that of Sir John Trevor in 1689 of a 
Speaker being re-elected after an interval. 


OFTENER IF NEED BE. 


The tenure of the Speakership has naturally synchronised to a 
great extent with the duration of Parliaments. It was in 1328 that 
a statute was passed that a Parliament should be summoned “ every 
year, or oftener if need be,” and the records of that century show 
that the need fer two Parliaments in one year arose on not a few 
occasions, though there was not one every year. Indeed, Blackstone 
gravely argues that this was not intended by the statute, which he 
punctuates thus: “every year, or oftener, if need be.” He adds 
that the words were “ so loose and vague that such of our monarchs 
as were inclined to govern without Parliaments neglected the con- 
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voking them sometimes for a very considerable period, under pre- 
tence that there was no need of them.” Nevertheless there is 
evidence that the statute was recognised for at least a century after 
its passage as requiring a sitting of Parliament every year, and, as a 
matter of fact, from the date of the statute until 1454 there were 
only some half-dozen years in which a Parliament was not called. 
There were long intermissions under the Tudors and the Stuarts, and 
the Pensionary Parliament of Charles II. passed a statute that the 
sitting and holding of Parliaments should not be intermitted more 
than three years, but with the settlement of the revenue and the 
army on a Parliamentary basis the yearly meeting became a necessity 
stronger than any law. 


SHORTEST AND LONGEST. 


The period of occupancy of the Chair has varied from one day 
to thirty-three years. ‘The shortest Speakership on record is that of 
Sir John Cheney, who was returned to the first Parliament of Henry 
IV. in 1399 as one of the Knights of the Shire for Cornwall. On the 
second day of meeting Sir John was chosen as Speaker and accepted 
by the King, “but the day following,” says the “ Parliamentary 
History,” “the said Sir John, with the Commons, came again before 
the King, and declared that by reason of a sudden disorder, he was 
unable to serve, and that they had chosen Sir John Darewood in his 
place ; beseeching the King to allow the said John Darewood to be 
Speaker of the Commons ; which said Knight, having also made the 
usual protestation, was allowed as before.” 

The palm for length of service belongs to Mr. Arthur Onslow, 
and it is highly improbable that his achievement will ever be excelled. 
The work has become far too arduous for any man to perform it for a 
third of a century. Onslow was a very fine Speaker. In his time, says 
Mr. Massey (“ Reign of George III.”) the haughtiest and most angry 
combatant yielded to the authority of the Chair. His successors in 
vain employed expostulation and entreaty to quell disorder, and con- 
tinually resorted to threats of “naming” members, but the great 
Speaker seldom had recourse to this extremity. When he did 
announce the necessity of naming a contumacious member he seldom 
had occasion to carry the awful menace into execution. 

George Grenville, in proposing a successor to Onslow, said 
“There was in him experience, knowledge, authority, firmness, 
patience, and industry, despatch without precipitation, vigour of mind, 
supported by the most unfettered integrity, and tempered by the 
most extensive benevolence and gentleness. Equally free from the 
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sordid love of money and from the dangerous taint of power, he 
was impartial to all, a constant encourager of rising genius, desirous 
to assist the most ignorant and able to instruct the most knowing.” 
Truly a fine eulogy ! 


A DEBATE THAT KILLED Two SPEAKERS. 


In his lecture on “Old Journals of the House of Commons,” 
delivered at Carlisle last winter, Mr. Speaker Gully thus alluded to 
the tragic story of the Speakers in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament : 
“ After nine long days’ debate the House sat all night till 1.0 p.m. 
next day. Mr. Chaloner Chute, the Speaker, was compelled by 
sickness to leave the Chair, and he died a few weeks later. Sir 
Lisleborne Long, who had been chosen in his place, sat for four 
days, when he also succumbed, and died a few days later. Thus 
one debate killed two Speakers. In the course of this long debate 
one member said plaintively : ‘Mr. Speaker, I perceive the House 
grows empty, so do our bellies. I pray you would adjourn for an 
hour.’ But the House sat on relentlessly till four.” 

Poor Chute, a respectable lawyer, was in no condition when 
elected to direct the debates in those stormy times. He was chosen 
when the Parliament met on January 27, 1659, although he besought 
the House to think of some other person more worthy and of better 
health and ability. The long sittings overcame him, and on March 9, 
after vainly pleading to be released from the office altogether, he was 
given leave of absence, and Sir Lisleborne Long was appointed in his 
place. Long, who had been knighted by Cromwell, and sat for many 
years as member for Wells, is described by Whitelocke as “a very 
sober, discreet gentleman, and a good lawyer.” As we have seen, 
he broke down after four days, and just a week after the members 
had appointed him to the Chair they were shocked to receive the 
report of his death. A deputation was appointed to visit Chute, 
and reported him very infirm and weak, but still the House did not 
relieve the poor man of his post. They appointed Thomas Bampfield 
to take the Chair as deputy, and went on hammering away at the 
question of the constitution and powers of Cromwell’s so-called 
House of Lords and the qualification of the Scotch and Irish 
members of the House of Commons. On April 15 Chute suc- 
cumbed to his maladies, and Bampfield was formally appointed 
Speaker. But the end was then at hand. A week later Richard 
Cromwell announced his intention to abdicate, and the Parliament 
was dissolved. 
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A Hicu, Proup, AND SAUCY SPEAKER. 


The election of Speaker is not complete until confirmed by the 
Crown. “This is only as yet a nomination, and no election,” said 
Sir Edward Coke to Elizabeth in 1592, “until your Majesty giveth 
allowance and approbation. For (he went on, in the high-flown 
language of the time) as in the heavens a star is but opacum corpus 
until it has received light from the sun, so stand I corpus opacum, 
a mute body, until your Highness’s bright shining wisdom has looked 
upon me and allowed me.” Theassent is now purely formal—indeed, 
only one instance is recorded of its refusal. This was the case of 
Sir Edward Seymour, who was described by Pepys as a very high, 
proud, and saucy man. Sir Reginald Palgrave says he was the 
haughtiest man alive, of high rank, distinction, and wealth. He 
never forgot that he was head of the elder branch of the Seymours 
(his ancestor, the Protector Somerset, having disinherited his firstborn), 
and when it was suggested to Sir Edward that he was of the family 
of the Duke of Somerset, he would retort—“ Pardon me, the Duke 
of Somerset is of my family.” He had been Speaker in two of the 
Parliaments of Charles II., and in 1679 he was again nominated. 
He had meantime become estranged from the Court, and when he 
went to the House of Lords for his Majesty’s approbation, he was 
informed by the Chancellor that the King “thought fit to reserve 
him for other service and to ease him of this,” and the Commons 
were sent back to choose another Speaker. This they refused to do, 
and three times they voted remonstrances ; but the King’s reply was, 
*¢ All this is but waste of time, and therefore I desire you to go back 
again and do as I have directed you.” Eventually the Commons 
yielded to the undoubted prerogative of the Crown and chose 
Serjeant Gregory as their Speaker. The opposition to the King 
was led by Henry Powle, who, curiously enough, himself defeated 
Seymour ten years afterwards in a contest for the Speakership of the 
first Parliament of William and Mary. 

When Seymour was Speaker his dignity was tremendous. ‘“ You 
are too big for that chair and for us,” said Sir Thomas Littleton on 
one occasion. “For you that are one of the governors of the 
world to be our servant is incongruous.” Sir Thomas was doubtless 
a little ironical. Once when Seymour’s carriage broke down at 
Charing Cross the beadles, by his orders, stopped the next coach 
that came along and ejected the owner. Seymour then took posses- 
sion and drove away, merely explaining that it was fitter for the 
gentleman to walk in the street, than for the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to do so. 
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THE PLEA FOR RELEASE. 


Sir Edward Seymour, the only Speaker ever refused by the Crown, 
was also the first to break through the ancient custom of asking the 
Crown to refuse him. This was, however, no mere coincidence. 
The Commons knew the King’s inclination and instructed Seymour 
not to make the usual plea. 

The first to plead for exemption appears to have been Sir Richard 
Waldegrave, who represented Suffolk ‘emp. Edward III. and 
Richard II., and, being chosen Speaker in 1382, desired the King to 
excuse and discharge him from the office. But the King insisted 
that having been “eluz par ses compaignons” he must fulfil the 
duties. This plea soon became an established custom, but the only 
instance of its acceptance appears to have been that of Sir John 
Popham, a gallant old warrior, who was chosen in 1450, and success- 
fully pleaded that he was entitled to exemption by reason of his 
wounds and bodily and mental infirmities. Henry VI. excused him, 
and the Commons acquiesced. 

Some of the greatest men have been most abject in the profession 
of their disability. The “ Parliamentary History” records how Sir 
Thomas More, in his speech to Henry VIII., “ brought in a story of 
Phormio, the philosopher, who desired Hannibal to come to his 
lectures, which, when he consented to and came, Phormio began to 
read De ve militari, Of Chivalry ; that as soon as Hannibal heard 
this he called the philosopher an arrogant fool to presume to teach 
him, who was already master of chivalry and all the arts of war ; so,” 
says Sir Thomas, “if I should presume to speak before his Majesty 
of learning and the well ordering of the Government, or such like 
matters, the King, who is so deeply learned, such a master of 
prudence and experience, might say to me as Hannibal to Phormio ; 
wherefore he humbly besought his Majesty to order the Commons 
to choose another Speaker.” According to custom, the Chancellor, 
on behalf of the King, expressed the opinion that the Commons had 
chosen the fittest person. Indeed it is quite probable—as it was 
often the case in those days—that the King had himself nominated 
More to the Commons for the Speakership. 

In later times Mr. Spenser Compton, afterwards Earl of Wilming- 
ton and Prime Minister, put the point neatly. On being confirmed 
by King George I. he observed that “ His Majesty had thus given 
proof that he will never deny anything that can be asked of him 
by his faithful Commons, because it will be impossible for them 
ever to make a request that could be more reasonably excused.” 

But the most curious plea for relief was that of poor Serjeant 
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Yelverton, a very eminent lawyer and Parliamentary debater of 
Elizabethan days. The Queen and all the officers of State and 
members of both Houses being assembled in the House of Lords the 
day after his election, just 300 years ago, the learned Serjeant said :— 

“Whence your unexpected choice of me to be your mouth, or 
Speaker, should proceed I am utterly ignorant. If from my merits 
strange it were that so few deserts should purchase, and dearly, so 
great an honour. Nor from my ability doth this your choice 
proceed ; for well known it is to a great number in this place now 
assembled that my estate is nothing correspondent for the main- 
tenance of this dignity. For my father, dying, left me a younger 
brother and nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then, growing to 
man’s estate and some small practice of the law, I took a wife, by 
whom I have had many children, the keeping of us all being a great 
impoverishment to my estate, and the daily living of us all nothing 
but my daily industry. Neither from my person nor nature doth 
this choice arise, for he that supplieth this place ought to be a man 
big and comely, stately and well spoken ; his voice great, his courage 
majestical, his nature haughty, and his purse plentiful and heavy. 
But contrarily the stature of my body is small, myself not so well 
spoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyerlike and of the common 
fashion, my nature soft and bashful, my purse thin, light, and never 
yet plentiful.” 

On these very ample grounds he urged that a more worthy and 
efficient person should be chosen, but the House being “ unanimous 
in their option” the Queen confirmed their choice. The Parliament 
sat but two months and granted the Queen such ample supplies that 
she was able to do without another Parliament for four years. 
Yelverton, who had played his cards well, received “ double thanks ” 
from the Queen and was soon afterwards appointed a Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench. 

Sir Fletcher Norton was the first after Sir Edward Seymour to 
break through this rule of self-depreciation. Unlike his predecessors, 
he did not ask leave of the Commons to plead “in another place” 
his inability to discharge the office, neither did he present such a 
plea to the Throne. His successors, Mr. Cornwall and Mr. 
Addington, asked permission to excuse themselves, but it was refused, 
and since then the custom has not been revived. 


FLOWERY ORATIONS. 


The Speakers in early times were accustomed to well earn the 
title. The habit of flowery oratory in addressing the Sovereign 
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reached its zenith under the Tudors. Two or three brief examples 
must suffice. Sir Thomas Englefield, inannouncing to Henry VIII. 
the subsidy granted by the faithful Commons, “bestowed great 
praises to his Majesty for the gifts of nature, fortune, and grace which 
30d had given him, but more particularly enlarged on his promising 
valour, wonderful temperance, divine moderation in justice, and his 
avowed desire for clemency.” In justice to the orator it should be 
said that this was in the first year of the Merry Monarch’s reign, but 
twenty-eight years afterwards Sir Richard Rich, on a similar occasion, 
“ praised the King for his wonderful gifts of grace and nature, com- 
paring him for justice and prudence to Solomon, for strength and 
fortitude to Samson, and for beauty and comeliness to Absalom.” 

The oration of Speaker Thomas Williams to Queen Elizabeth in 
the fifth year of her reign is famous in Parliamentary annals and is 
set out fully by Mr. Manning in the “ Lives of the Speakers.” Here 
is a sample of it :— 

“That noble Captain Hannibal, environed with his enemies in a 
strange country, sounded his trumpet to Council, and thereby pros- 
pered. So your Majesty hath now called the Prelates, Nobles, and 
Commons to Council for surety of the realm. We now so therefore 
assembled, as diligent in our calling, have thought good to move 
your Majesty, with the assent of this assembly, to build a strong fort 
for the surety of the realm, for the repulsing of your enemies abroad; 
which must be set upon firm ground, and steadfast, having two gates, 
one commonly open, the other as a postern, with two watchmen at 
either of them, one governor, one lieutenant, four soldiers, and no 
good thing there wanting ; the same to be named the Fear of God, 
the governor thereof to be God, your Majesty the lieutenant, the 
stones the hearts of faithful people, the two watchmen at the open 
gate to be called Knowledge and Virtue, the other two at the postern 
to be called Mercy and Truth, all being spiritual Ministers. . . 
Therefore to build upon this fort, the Fear of God, is nothing 
lacking to a happy life, for by God are all princes appointed. Who 
put down Saul? Who made David king?” and so forth. 


LAWYERS AND THE CHAIR. 


It is not a little surprising to find, on examining the records, the 
very large proportion of Speakers who have been lawyers. It is 
impossible to ascertain the exact number, but it is safe to say that of 
the 118 Speakers about 100 were trained to the law. There were a 
few exceptions in the early days and some half-dozen during the last 


200 years, but the custom of electing lawyers was so well established 
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in Bishop Burnet’s time that he fell into the error of saying that Sir 
Edward Seymour was the first Speaker of the House of Commons 
who was not trained to the law. 

The fact is of more importance from a constitutional point of 
view than appears at first sight, for the inevitable tendency of a legal 
Speaker was to think rather of his own professional advancement 
than of the maintenance of the rights and privileges of Parliament. 
This was especially the case when Parliaments were short and the 
tenure of the Speakership but an incident in a career. The point is 
well stated by Mr. Manning, himself a lawyer. “The worst feature in 
the conduct of Parliamentary affairs,” he says, “ was the appointment 
of lawyers to the Chair, for their professional hopes and prospects 
depended so entirely upon their subserviency to the Court that the 
exhibition of a spirit of independence by a legal Speaker is scarcely 
to be found upon the records of the olden time.” This is a real blot 
upon the history of the Speakership. Time after time we find subser- 
vient Speakers promoted to the judicial bench or to legal office under 
the Crown. Nota few became Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper. 


SPEAKERSHIP AND OFFICE. 


This predominance of gentlemen of the long robe will account 
for the fact that very few Speakers have proceeded to high ministerial 
office. Apart from legal appointments it would be difficult to men- 
tion more than half a dozen instances, and, as it happens, in four 
of these cases the Speaker became Prime Minister. These were 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, who was Speaker in 1700 ; the Hon. 
Spenser Compton, Speaker from 1715 to 1727, and Premier in 1742 
as Earl of Wilmington ; the Hon. William Grenville, who occupied the 
Chair for six months in 1789, and seventeen years afterwards presided 
over the Ministry of All the Talents ; and Henry Addington, Viscount 
Sidmouth, who succeeded Grenville in the Chair and preceded him 
in the Premiership. Neither Harley nor Compton had a legal training, 
and though the other two studied the law, both abandoned it early, 
on the advice of Pitt, for the pursuit of politics. Addington is the 
only man who was ever called from the Chair to form a ministry. 
Sir Richard Onslow and-John Smith, Speakers in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, each became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but the post was then a comparatively unimportant one under the 
Lord Treasurer. Sir William Bromley, another of Queen Anne’s 
Speakers, became a Secretary of State. Formerly it was not uncom- 
mon for some other office to be held concurrently with the Speaker- 
ship, usually a judgeship. Mr. Arthur Onslow, while in the Chair, 
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was for nine years Treasurer of the Navy, but he then resigned the 
appointment as being inconsistent with the discharge of his duties 
as Speaker. This is the last instance of another office being held in 
conjunction with the Speakership. 


Honours TO SPEAKERS. 


The custom of conferring a peerage upon a retiring Speaker 
appears to have become well established, but it did not arise until 
the present century. When Mr. Arthur Onslow retired in 1761, and 
the Commons petitioned George III. to confer some signal mark ot 
honour upon him, the Royal favour took the form of a pension of 
£3,000 a year for two lives. His successor, Sir John Cust, member 
for Grantham, received no title; the next Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
was created Lord Grantley ; Charles Wolfran Cornwall (1780-1789) 
remained a commoner ; the Hon. William Grenville (1789) succeeded 
to an hereditary peerage; Addington (1789-1801) received the title 
of Viscount Sidmouth for subsequent political services ; and Sir John 
Freeman Mitford (1801) became Earl of Redesdale as Lord Chan. 
cellor of Ireland. Upto this time, therefore, Norton appears to have 
been the only Speaker ennobled for his services in that capacity, 
During the present century every Speaker has received a peerage 
and a pension on retiring from the Chair, the list being as follows, 
with date of first election :— 

1802—Charles Abbott (Helston), Tory, Baron Colchester. 

1817—Charles Manners Sutton (Scarborough and Cambridge 

University), Tory, Viscount Canterbury. 

1835—James Abercromby (Edinburgh), Liberal, Baron Dun- 

fermline. 

1839—Charles Shaw-Lefevre (North Hampshire), Liberal, Vis- 

count Eversley. 

1857—John Evelyn Denison (North Notts), Liberal, Viscount 

Ossington. 

1872—Henry Bouverie Brand (Cambridgeshire), Liberal, Vis- 

count Hampden. 

1884—Arthur Wellesley Peel (Warwick), Liberal, Viscount Peel, 

1893—William Court Gully (Carlisle), Liberal. 

Mr. Manners Sutton and Mr. Henry Brand received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath while serving in the Chair, and if we go back 
nearly four centuries we find an instance of a Speaker receiving what 
is now considered a higher honour even than the peerage. Henry 
VIII., in full Parliament, conferred upon Sir Thomas Neville, 
Speaker, the insignia of a Knight of the Garter. 
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POLITICS OF SPEAKERS. 


Since the beginning of last century there have been eleven Whig 
or Liberal Speakers and nine Tories, and it will be observed from 
the foregoing list that no Tory has been elected to the Chair since 
the first reformed Parliament. Apropos of this a curious little 
incident is recorded in the life of Mr. Cecil Raikes. In July 1876 
Mr. Brand was unwell, and Mr. Raikes, as Deputy Speaker, was called 
upon to take the Chair for the first time. In a letter to his son 
dated “ From the Chair” he wrote: “I must begin my letter to you 
from this place, where I am sitting for the first time as Speaker (and 
where no other Tory has sat for 40 years), although I can hardly 
find an opportunity to finish it to-night—as I think you may like 
to keep it afterwards.” 


Sir EDWARD CoKE’s STOMACH ACHES. 


The office of Deputy Speaker which Mr. Raikes held is quite a 
modern one, having been first created in 1853. Previously in case 
of the incapacity of the Speaker the House had either to adjourn or 
to appoint a member as temporary Speaker. Now the Chairman of 
Committee is invariably appointed deputy, and takes the Chair as a 
matter of course when occasion arises. An instance of the illness 
of the Speaker causing the adjournment of the House is thus quaintly 
told by Sir Symonds D’Ewes :— 

“On Saturday the 24th day of February (1592), the House being 
set and a great number of the members assembled, Mr. Speaker (Sir 
Edward Coke) not being then come to the House some of the House 
said to one another they heard he was sick, and one affirmed it to be so 
indeed, showing that he had been with him this morning himself, and 
left him sick in his bed, and his physician and his wife with him; 
and some others, supposing that he would shortly signify unto this 
House the cause of that his absence, moved that the clerk might in 
the meantime proceed to saying of the Litany and Prayers ; which 
being so done accordingly the Sergeant of this House, presently after 
the said prayers finished, brought word from Mr. Speaker unto the 
Right Honourable Sir John Wooley, Knight, one of Her Majesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Council, and a member of this House, and 
then present in the same House, that he had been this last night, and 
also was this present forenoon, so extremely pained with a wind in 
his stomach, and looseness of body, that he could not yet without 
his further great peril and danger, adventure into the air at this time, 
which otherwise most willingly he would have done, &c. All the 
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members of this House being very sorry for Mr. Speaker his illness, 
rested well satisfied, and so the House did rise, and every man de- 
parted away.” 


THE CAsTING VOTE. 


When the House is in Committee the Speaker has the same right 
to speak and vote as any other member, but when in the Chair he can 
only speak on questions arising out of the function of his office, and 
he never votes except there is an equality without him. The Speaker 
of the House of Lords—as the presiding peer (always the Lord 
Chancellor if he be present) is sometimes called—may both speak 
and vote, and he has no casting vote. If the members be equal 
the non-contents are held to have carried the question in the nega- 
tive. The Speaker of the Commons, in giving his casting vote, 
usually does so in accordance with the custom of the Lords—that is 
to say, he decides the question in such a way that the House will 
have a further opportunity of considering the subject. He is not 
bound to do so—in 1805 Speaker Abbott gave his casting vote for the 
condemnation of the unfortunate Melville—but in nearly all the in- 
stances recorded this custom has been followed. 


SPEAKERS IN DEBATE. 


Neither Mr. Brand nor Mr. Peel ever exercised the right to speak 
or vote in Committee, and the right will probably be allowed to pass 
into desuetude. The advantage to the Speaker of absolute dissocia- 
tion from the proceedings of the House, except as an impartial 
regulator of them, is obvious, and this is more than ever the case 
now that such large powers have been placed in his hands. The last 
two occasions when a Speaker addressed the House in Committee 
were in 1856 and 1870. In theearlier year Mr. Shaw-Lefevre spoke 
in defence of the Trustees of the British Museum, of whom he was 
one, and in 1870 Mr. Evelyn Denison spoke and voted in favour of 
a proposal for exempting from licence duty horses kept for husbandry. 
In a discussion on one of the closure resolutions in 1882 Mr. 
Gladstone said he remembered Mr. Manners Sutton making a speech 
in his hearing, in which he distinctly asserted his right to vote in 
Committee. This must have been very early in Mr. Gladstone’s 
career, as Mr. Manners Sutton ceased to be Speaker in 1835. The 
most emphatic instance of the exercise of this right during the 
present century occurred in 1813, when Mr. Abbott moved an amend- 
ment which had the effect of destroying a Bill of Grattan’s for 
repealing, in an indirect way, the disabilities of Roman Catholics. 
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The amendment was carried by a majority of four votes only. Such 
a proceeding on the part of the Speaker on a warmly controverted 
question would meet with universal condemnation in these days. 


CONTESTS FOR THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Another change, correlative to that just mentioned, has not yet 
been fully accomplished, though the tendency towards it has become 
more marked during the last half-century—that is, the dissociation 
of the election of Speakers from party politics. Though the circum- 
stances of the election of Mr. Gully gave the Conservatives some 
ground for using their strength in 1895 to place their own nominee in 
the Chair, they refrained from doing so, and we may be sure the 
example will not be lost sight of. There have been some keen fights 
for the Chair, even in the present century. The warmest of these 
was associated with the name of Mr. Manners Sutton, who was 
elected seven times. This is a “record,” for though he sat only 
eighteen years he presided over several very short Parliaments. Mr. 
Onslow’s Parliaments, on the other hand, were exceptionally long 
ones ; during his thirty-three years of office there were but five 
general elections. The Reform Ministry in 1833 supported the re- 
election of Manners Sutton, though he was a pronounced Tory; but 
two years later, when Peel had made his unsuccessful appeal to the 
country, the Whigs and Radicals were agreed in determining to oust 
the old Speaker. He had certainly given them some provocation. 
According to Sir Spencer Walpole, “In the summer of 1834 he 
actually presided over a dinner of the Conservative party. In the 
autumn it was everywhere rumoured that he would accept high political 
office in Peel’s Cabinet. The Whigs had the mortification of seeing 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons attended meetings of 
the Privy Council at which the routine business of the Tory Govern- 
ment was conducted, and that he was in almost constant communi- 
cation with the Duke of Wellington.” 

As the time for the election approached there was intense excite. 
ment in political circles. Parliament was to meet on February 19, 
and on the 15th Greville wrote in his diary: “Dinner at Miss 
Berry’s, and Lord John Russell came after. Told me that he had 
320 people to vote with him for the Speakership (of whom perhaps 
twenty will not go) so his party make sure of it. Nobody talks 
of anything else, and what has been written on the subject in pam- 
phlets and newspapers would fill volumes. Though it has become 
inconceivably tiresome, I cannot help writing and talking about it 
myself, so impossible is it to avoid the contagion.” The Whig 
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candidate was Mr. James Abercromby, member for Edinburgh, who 
was elected by 316 votes to 306. In another note Greville says: 
“Such a division was never known before in the House of Commons. 
Much money was won and lost. Everybody betted. I won £55.” 

When Mr. Abercromby retired in 1839 the Tories ran Mr. Henry 
Goulburn against Mr. Charles Shaw-Lefevre, the Government 
nominee. The Liberal majority had now run down to a very low 
ebb, but they carried their man by eighteen votes. When the Tories 
came in two years later there was some talk, as in 1895, of ousting 
the nominee of a decayed party, but Peel determined that Lefevre 
should not be displaced, and he was Speaker for eighteen years. 

Perhaps the closest vote on the Speakership was in 1701, when 
Harley, the Tory, was elected by 216 votes, against 212 given for 
Sir Thomas Littleton, the Whig Court candidate. 


THE SPEAKER’S SHILLING. 


Until recent years the evolution of Parliamentary procedure has 
almost always been towards later sittings. In the early history of 
Parliament six or seven o’clock in the morning was the time of 
meeting. In the time of Elizabeth it was resolved “That the Litany 
be read every day, and also a prayer made by Mr. Speaker every 
morning at half-past eight, every member making default to forfeit 
fourpence to the poor man’s box.” This expedient was resorted to 
with some frequency as members fell away from their duties. “We 
shall meet betimes this morning,” wrote Mr. Thomas Alured in 1628, 
“partly for the business’ sake, and partly because two days ago we 
made an order that whoever comes in after prayers shall pay twelve 
pence to the poor.” Again, in D’Ewes’s time, after 1640, a similar 
order was made, the time of meeting then being eight o’clock in the 
morning, but the next morning the Speaker himself did not arrive 
until a quarter to nine. “The House by this time,” writes Sir 
Symonds, “ was very full at prayers, by reason of the order made 
yesterday. Sir H. Mildmay, after prayers, stood up and said he was 
glad to see this effect of yesterday’s order, and said to the Speaker 
that he did hope that hereafter he would come in time—which made 
the Speaker throw down twelve pence upon the table.” Thereupon 
a debate took place as to whether Mr. Speaker could be properly 
fined or not. “I spoke to the order of the House,” says D’Ewes, 
“that the order made yesterday was fine after prayers, and therefore 
you (I spoke to the Speaker) cannot be subject to pay; and for 
coming a little after eight, that was no great difference.” However 
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the Speaker declined to take advantage of the excuses made for him 
and insisted on his shilling going into the poor box. 


PARLIAMENTARY GENEALOGY. 


In a debate on a motion to prosecute printers for publishing the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in 1751, Mr. Onslow (son of 
Speaker Arthur Onslow), who seconded his cousin, Col. Onslow, in 
initiating the proceedings, boasted of the part he had taken as 
peculiarly becoming the descendant of three Speakers, thus laying 
himself open to a crushing retort from Burke. ‘I have not,” said the 
incisive Irishman, “the advantage of a Parliamentary genealogy. I 
was not born, like the honourable gentleman, with ‘order’ running 
through my veins, but as the gentleman boasts of his father his son 
will never boast of him. The Parliamentary line is cut off.” This 
rebuke to pomposity “ brought down the House,” and was not dis. 
tasteful even to the political friends of Onslow. 





CountTING HIMSELF OvT. . 


It is a recognised rule of procedure that the Speaker cannot take 
notice of the number of members present unless his attention is 
called to it, but this may be done in more ways than one. Sir 
Reginald Palgrave (‘‘ Lectures on the House of Commons”) recalls 
an instance in which a very serious gentleman was delivering a very 
serious oration to about a score of members. Vexed by the paucity 
of the attendance to hear so important a speech, he began joking 
ironically about the crowded House and the packed benches that he 
pretended to see around him, “Order, order,” cried the Speaker, 
and the very serious member had to sit down, wondering what was 
coming. The Speaker, after the usual interval, began in all 
solemnity to count “one and two and three,” and as he could 
only count twenty he declared the sitting at an end, the group 
of members dispersing amid much laughter. Sir Reginald does not 
mention the names of the parties to the joke, but his authority for 
the fact is, of course, unimpeachable. 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 





It is an invariable rule that members must address their remarks 
to the House through the Chair, and though in the flow of argu- 
ment an orator is often allowed without remonstrance to use the 
second person plural in admonishing his opponents, the first words are 
always addressed to the occupant of the Chair. This, like many 
other rules of debate, has percolated from the House of Commons 
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down to all our minor assemblies, and the consequence is that few 
members find any difficulty in complying with the custom. Not in- 
frequently, however, ruling habits prevail, and a new member in- 
voluntarily discloses the nature of the assembly to which he has 
been accustomed. Ina debate on the Irish Land Bill in 1894 Mr. 
Kenny, an Irish Q.C., convulsed the House by addressing Mr. Speaker 
as “ My Lord.” Mr. Powell Williams, in the same Parliament, saluted 
him as “Mr. Mayor,” and an effervescent Irishman, Mr. Bodkin, 
astonished the Speaker by giving him the dignity of “‘ Your Reverence.” 


JAMES SYKES. 
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THE FOUNDER OF A DYNASTY. 


MONG the “mushroom kings” of Bonaparte—that tribe of 
brothers and brothers-in-law among whom the victor parcelled 
out his conquered territory, and who, after his fall, were thankful to 
be allowed to “sink into obscurity ”—stands one, differing from his 
fellows in that, if his line was of “mushroom” growth, it belonged 
to that family of agaricus which outlives the oak on which it takes 
root. Moreover, Bernadotte, the head of the present royal house 
of Sweden, was not a creature of Bonaparte’s, nor was he, either 
before or after his kingship, the obedient subject that Bonaparte 
wished him to be. Posterity has its choice, whether to praise him 
for not being a sycophant, or to brand him as an ingrate and a 
traitor. Bernadotte himself persistently refused to write any account 
of his conduct. “Ah! public opinion!” he said, laughing, when 
the subject was pressed upon him, “ well is it called the queen of 
the world! we all know that queens are capricious. Historians will 
find out all about me that concerns the world, and the rest matters 
not. So, mon cher, no memoirs !” 

The “ historians,” thus put on their mettle, have discovered that 
Jean-Baptiste-Jules Bernadotte was the second son of Henri Berna- 
dotte, a well-to do lawyer at Pau under Louis XV.—not an inn- 
keeper, as has sometimes been stated, probably by confusion with 
Murat. It was thus among prosperous and comfortable bourgeois 
surroundings that the destined king entered—prematurely—upon 
the world. Some injudicious boy-cousins of Mme. Bernadotte 
thought to give her a pleasant surprise by bursting upon her in their 
carnival dresses, and the untoward result was that her infant came 
into the world, January 26, 1764, two months before he was expected. 
And to this untimely winter birth, he in his latter years ascribed his 
susceptibility to the cold of his adopted country of Sweden. Every- 
one despaired of the child’s life at the time, save only a devout 
peasant foster-mother, who maintained that angels watched his 
cradle, and that high destinies were in store for him. But the mother 
took little heed of these presages, and she gave marked preference 
through childhood and youth to her first-born, a person so insignificant 
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that no biography we have as yet discovered has recorded his 
Christian names. This eldest son, the spoiled child of the family, 
grew up to be a man of wit, and of wit which sometimes outran dis- 
cretion. He made a butt of a good old President, who had been 
the family friend and patron; the younger brother urged the claims 
of gratitude and of reverence for age ; and the result was a quarrel 
between the brothers, which resulted in the younger one, then aged 
sixteen, leaving his home, and offering himself to the Royal Marines 
(September 3, 1780). Young Bernadotte proudly rejected all 
bounty-money, and was anxious only lest the magistrate who should 
swear him in should think it a duty to tell his father. “We will 
manage that,” said the Captain, eager to secure a recruit whose 
height and shoulder-breadth were unusual for his years. So the 
two set off at daybreak to a village where young Jean-Baptiste was 
not known by sight, and they found no difficulty in obtaining the 
mayor’s visa. In another hour the new recruit was on his way to 
headquarters, leaving his family to rend their hair when the news 
came. 

The first event of the youth’s military life was not encouraging, 
for he had a dangerous illness, in which he was actually certified as 
dead by the hospital surgeon, and woke from a trance to find himself, 
as an unusually fine physical specimen, set aside for dissection. Two 
years of garrison in Corsica so weakened him that his Colonel, 
De Lonze—a native of Pau, and interested in the lad for his father’s 
sake—sent him home with a six months’ leave, twice renewed, 
during which time friends and kinsfolk used every persuasion against 
the Army and in favour of the Bar, the hereditary profession. But 
Bernadotte had been reading about Hernan Cortez, the conqueror of 
Mexico, and small as was the chance of similar glories under the 
French monarchy, it was enough to decide him upon remaining in 
the profession where the prizes were few, but splendid. He returned 
to his regiment in 1785, where he rose in three years to the rank of 
sergeant-major, under which title he acted as adjutant, though it 
was not until 1790, when democratic influences came in with 
the new Constitution, that he was allowed to bear that name. In 
after-times, Marshal Bernadotte was wont to declare that these few 
steps had cost him more hard work than all those that came after. 

When the new-made adjutant appeared at a review at Marseilles, 
the General Marquis de Boutilliers said of him : “ If Monsieur’s con- 
duct is worthy of his looks, he ought to be promoted.” “TI assure 
you, General,” replied eagerly the Colonel Marquis d’Ambert, “his 
looks are the least thing about him.” D’Ambert’s promise was soon 
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to be made good. Bernadotte, on his way to give the report of guard, 
was beset by a gang of after-supper patriots, who pressed on him the 
national cockade. Bernadotte fixed it on his sword-hilt. They looked 
significantly at his hat. ‘ No,” said he, touching his white cockade, 
“this stays till my superiors countermand it. A soldier is not his 
own master like you: he must observe discipline, if you would have 
him fit to defend you.” They applauded, and Bernadotte went his 
way. But other soldiers had been less firm, and Colonel d’Ambert, 
on the rumour that they were “fraternising” with the people, was 
hastening back to Marseilles, where the National Guard posted at 
the gate made difficulties about admitting him. The patriots reviled 
the aristocrat, the soldiers rallied round their Colonel, and the end 
of it was, that Bernadotte snatched D’Ambert from the hands of a 
raging mob, thrust him within the door of the Hétel de Ville, and then 
turned to answer the cries “ A la lanterne!” “ Marseillese! will you 
soil your hands with murder? If the Colonel has offended, it is for 
the law to judge him. Till then, you shall come at him only across 
our bodies.”» Meanwhile the Procureur Barbaroux (the future 
Girondin victim) came out and delivered, mounted on Bernadotte’s 
shoulders, a conciliatory harangue, which had the effect of dispersing 
the mob. As he was set down, he grasped Bernadotte’s hand: 
“ M. ’adjudant, you are aman who will get on. With ordinary luck, 
I predict glorious destinies to you.” 

D’Ambert was sent to Paris for judgment, and while there, he 
mentioned Bernadotte to the War Minister, and obtained for him 
the offer of a lieutenancy in the regiment of Anjou—one of the new 
democratic appointments necessary to fill up the gaps caused by 
emigration. Bernadotte was loth to quit his comrades; the more 
so, that they were bound for St. Domingo, a climate in which pro- 
motions would be rapid. But the Colonel who had succeeded 
D’Ambert pointed out that a European war was imminent. “ And 
with war, mon ami, your fortune is certain.” 

Bernadotte was placed in command of an amalgamated corps 
of volunteers and old soldiers, which, within two months, was cited 
as a model of discipline. He saw active service first at Spires, and 
then at Mayence, where he won Custine’s praise for having, by an 
apt harangue, restrained a bewildered battalion from charging into 
its own cavalry. Harangues under fire were a speciality of Berna- 
dotte’s ; his voice of thunder, his commanding height, his flashing 
black eyes, his lion-like mane of black hair, all contributed to their 
effect ; and in later years, these early triumphs of military oratory 
were cited as indications that he was born to reign. 
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Bernadotte again received commendation, not only from generals 
but, what was much more remarkable, from “agents-in-mission,” for 
his seven hours’ defence of the pass of Premontré, the key of St. 
Quentin. At Landrecies, he saw his fellow General-of-Brigade 
Goguet shot dead by his own men while he was in the act of rally- 
ing them. Bernadotte was about to break forth in wrath, but the 
dying man exclaimed with his last breath, ‘‘ Keep cool, it was a mere 
mistake. Reserve thy strength for the enemies of the Republic.” 
Here, again, one of Bernadotte’s ready harangues repressed a 
rising sympathy of his own men with the mutinous brigade. Dis 
cipline was re-established, though not so satisfactorily as to save 
Bernadotte from the censures of Saint-Just and the other agents-in- 
mission. However, on his intimation that he was “ quite ready to 
abandon the arduous trade of general, and to carry a musket behind 
any leader they liked to choose,” they became quiet. 

The day after Landrecies, Bernadotte had again to take up 
Goguet’s task of rallying a wavering brigade. Commands, threats, 
eloquence, were in vain till, like La Rochejacquelein before him, he 
tore off his epaulets and flung them into the ranks which the enemy 
were breaking. “TI will no longer be your chief!” he cried, “you 
are dishonoured!” The speech had its effect; some volunteers 
were inspirited to make a stand, and recover the epaulets. Berna- 
dotte was then able to lead them towards a road strewn with cannon 
and casks of brandy. ‘“ Are you not ashamed to leave your brandy 
to the Austrians?” They stopped and drank, whereby they were so 
invigorated that they were able to turn the cannon against the pur- 
suing enemy, which hesitated, paused, and itself turned tail, enabling 
him to draw off his men in good order. Unknown to him, he had 
been watched by a police agent, sent down by the Committee ot 
Public Safety, with orders to arrest him and poor Goguet as soon as 
they had got through the battle. And the result of the agent’s report 
to the Committee was that the arrest was changed into a promotion 
to the rank of General of Division, which, however, he declined. 
“One brigade of these undisciplined men is quite enough to 
manage.” 

Next year he was transferred to the Army of Sambre-and-Meuse. 
A tale (which will not be found in biographies of Marceau) is told, 
that in a dispute about cantonments, Marceau was collared by his 
own men, and rescued by Bernadotte at the sword’s point, while 
Marceau’s own devoted friend Kléber stood by,. muttering in his 
Alsatian accent, “ Leave them alone, perhaps I should do no good 
by meddling.” More certain is it, that at Altenkirchen, Bernadotte 
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received the farewell of the dying Marceau, and exhorted his men 
to vengeance. After Fleurus, Kléber persuaded Bernadotte to 
accept the title of General of Division—“ If you continue to refuse, 
you forfeit my friendship.” While Bernadotte was leading his twenty 
thousand men across France from Metz to the Alps to join Bona- 
parte, many of them, in picturesque French phrase, “saw their 
steeple,” and were instantly seized with home-sickness. Bernadotte, 
fearing desertions, granted furloughs to six thousand of them, assign- 
ing to each a fixed day of return, and a rallying-point along the line 
of march. Not one failed in his word. 

Near Dijon, a brawl between soldiers and peasants resulted in 
the death of a peasant. Bernadotte at once arrested and sent before 
a court-martial the three most guilty ; then, drawing up the army on 
the Place d’Armes of Dijon, he delivered an exhortation to discipline : 
** Let the Army of Sambre-and-Meuse bring unstained laurels to join 
with the Army of Italy.” He wound up by proposing a subscription 
for the slain man’s family, and headed it with a contribution of eight 
hundred francs. Further on, he had another difficulty. One of his 
regiments stopped short, demanding its arrears of pay ; and Berna- 
dotte, seizing one of the front-rank men by the collar, and threaten- 
ing to decimate the whole body, obtained order, and the surrender 
of the ringleaders, whom he condemned to the ignominy of entering 
Italy under the guard of their comrades. 

When they reached Milan, he had his first interview with Bona- 
parte. His fellow-generals asked what he thought of the rising 
commander. 

“The vigour of twenty-five with the judgment of fifty,” said 
Bernadotte. ‘“ He will be dangerous to the Republic.” 

Bonaparte, on his side, gave his impressions of Bernadotte : 
“ A Gascon head, with the heart of a Roman.” If these speeches 
are not made up after date, they prove that, like the Black Knight 
and the Clerk of Copmanhurst, each recognised the other as a man 
above the common. 

The veterans of Sambre-and-Meuse, well conducted, and under 
strict discipline, found themselves looked on askance by Bona- 
parte’s “enriched brigands,” who branded them with the title of 
messieurs. However, Bernadotte vindicated his hardihood by not 
only crossing the Piave on foot at the head of his men, up to his 
neck in water, but after landing again plunging in to save two 
stragglers who had lost their footing. Pillage and devastation were 
recurrent griefs to him, and he “ bounded for joy” at the news of 
the capture of Government salt magazines, and ordered that the salt 
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should be sold at once for the benefit of the suffering peasants. 
“We cannot make them love us,” he said sadly, “ but we can leave 
them under obligation to us.” 

Bonaparte’s jealousy of Bernadotte seems first to have been 
stirred by Bernadotte’s refusal to add his name to those of his 
colleagues, Masséna, Joubert, and Augereau, at the end of an address 





: to the Directory drawn up by Bonaparte. _ Bonaparte ordered him to 
| sign it ; his comrades urged upon him the importance of maintaining 
the semblance of union, and Bernadotte finally made a compromise 
by drawing up and signing an address of his own, in a different style 


from Bonaparte’s, and sending it on his own account to the 
Directory. Shortly after this he was despatched to Paris, to present 
the flags taken at Rivoli. From thence the Directory sent him to 
Marseilles to keep watch for an expected Royalist rising. Here 
he wooed and wedded Bernardine-Eugénie-Désirée, one of the 
daughters and co-heiresses of a rich merchant, M. Cléry. Her 
sister was already the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, and Napoleon 
himself had made an offer for Désirée in her sixteenth year, but her 
father said one Bonaparte was enough in the family. A year later, when 
Napoleon met her again, an orphan at the house of his brother and 
her brother-in-law, he renewed his addresses to her in person, and 
the two exchanged love letters, breathing first romantic attachment, 
then—on the demoiselle’s side—bitter reproaches for his marriage 
with Josephine, and vows, for his sake, to abjure wedlock. Several 
writers have insinuated that the remembrance of this old flame 
accounts for much that would otherwise be inexplicable in Bona- 
parte’s perpetually taking her husband into favour again after re- 
peated quarrels. To us it appears that Napoleon’s passion soon 
cooled down into the quiet goodwill which Willoughby tried to 
nurture towards Marianne Dashwood, “I shall be heartily glad to 
hear she is well married.” His position enabled him to do more: 
he recommended to her sister and brother-in-law sundry of his 
officers who would make good matches for her, and the fortunate 
one was Bernadotte. And Désirée, who is described as a meek little 
person, with a great turn for romance and sentiment, seems to have 
transferred all her romance to her husband, to the extent—so writes 
Madame d’Abrantes, maliciously—of sometimes worrying him with 
her tears of sensibility. She wept when his duty called him away 
from her, she wept all the time of his absence, and when he returned, 
she wept because he would have to go away again. She wept also 
when her wifely duty summoned her to follow him away from her 
sister and her mother-country ; and even when her husband was 
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called to the crown of Sweden, she lingered so long in France that 
Napoleon himself felt obliged to convey hints to her that the 
severance was unseemly. When Bernadotte’s death left her Dowager 
Queen of Sweden she went back to live in Paris—a step in which 
Mme. de Rémusat sees plain proof of an attachment to the post- 
humous memory of Bonaparte. To this we reply that, not only 
had Napoleon then been deceased more than twenty years, but 
Désirée herself was close upon seventy—an age when ladies choose 
their residence more with a view to considerations of climate than 
to memories of departed loves. 

To return to the affairs of the year 1798—the Directors were 
beginning to distrust the too successful and masterful General 
Bonaparte ; and though the command of the “ Army of England” 
was being held “provisionally” for him by Berthier, they made an 
attempt to throw him over by offering the command tu Bernadotte 
instead. Bernadotte seems to have had no objection to accepting it, 
but on going to Milan, the headquarters of the “ Army of England,” 
to meet Berthier and take over the command, he was amazed at | 4 
receiving from him, not the command of an army, but merely a | | 
letter appointing him ambassador to Vienna. In this he discerned 
Bonaparte’s overruling hand. His first impulse was to refuse the 
appointment, but against his better judgment, he let himself be 
talked over by Berthier, who urged that a capable man was needed 
for the diplomatic work in hand, to wit, the tranquillising the 
AuStrians with regard to any future movements of the French upon 


the Continent. | 





“The choice,” says Las Casas, “was not good. In any case, it 
should have been a civilian.” Baron Thugut and his noble colleagues 
were loth to receive as their equal a man who had risen from the 
ranks, and they laid a trap for the new ambassador, by asking him, 
in the midst of an entertainment, if he knew one M. de Bethizy, an 
emigrant, ‘“ who repeats everywhere that he was once acquainted with 
you.” Now, the relationship between the impoverished exile and the 
rising general had been, as they were well aware, that of colonel and 
private soldier. | 

But Bernadotte disconcerted their scheme by replying with ready 
frankness, “ Yes, indeed I do; he was my colonel, and I had the 
honour to carry a musket under him. I owe my first step in life to 
that brave officer’s encouragements. I regret that my official position 
debars me from receiving him at the Embassy, but I hope you will 
let him know that his old soldier has never forgotten his obligations 
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This first snare was avoided, but there were others to follow. 
Bernadotte had not yet been installed at Vienna a week when the 
news came that Bonaparte had assumed the command of the Army 
of England, and that Berthier had been despatched with another 
force to invade Switzerland. The ambassador was keeping quiet and 
on the watch, when the Directors thought fit to send him French 
newspapers accusing him of éncivisme and of concealing his national 
cockade. As a commentary on these, they expressed their surprise 
that “a general who had served so well under the Tricolour ” should 
let these things be said of him, and they sent positive orders to him, 
if he had not done so already, “at once to distinguish his hotel by 
the national colours.” The judicious course, no doubt, would have 
been to obey with as little ostentation as possible, but this was more 
than could be expected of human nature. The tricoloured flag 
which the Embassy displayed next day was full four yards long, and 
was conspicuously inscribed in German “Freiheit, Gleichheit, 
Briiderlichkeit.” Now ill-luck had it that this day of all days was 
April 13, 1798, the anniversary of the general arming for the defence 
of the Austrian territory against the French Republic. The citizens 
and country-folk who had assembled for the commemorating f4te 
tore down the flag, and then proceeded to break into the stables and 
kitchens ; and when Bernadotte rose from his dinner-table and 
appeared at the gate to remonstrate, they charged him with being 
drunk, and the end was that the Austrian Government was obliged 
to send two cuirassier regiments to protect the French ambassador. 
Next day he sent in his resignation. This échauffourée, as Bourrienne 
calls it, delayed the Egyptian expedition a fortnight, and effectually 
put an end to all prospects of maintaining peace with Austria. 

During Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt, Bernadotte remained in 
Paris as War Minister, and was kept hard at work raising levies, and 
despatching them when they had barely learned their drill. On his 
arrival at Paris, he learned that one of his former colonels, the 
Marquis d’Ambert (the same whom he had formerly protected from 
the Marseillese republicans), was now a prisoner in Paris awaiting 
death as a returned emigrant. At once Bernadotte wrote to the 
Directors that the pardon of this one man would be to him “a 
sufficient recompense for all I have done or may hereafter do for the 
Republic.” The appeal was in vain. Then Bernadotte visited the 
prisoner privately, and hinted at the possibility of contriving an 
evasion. But the ex-noble shook his head. Life in exile was not to 
him worth the almost certain ruin of a protector who had once before 
risked his life for him. 
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Bernadotte’s only son was born at Paris, July 4, 1799, and was 
honoured by having for godfather General Bonaparte himself, who 
set aside for the while his vexation about the Vienna affair. The 
godfather chose for the infant the name of Oscar. Long afterwards, 
at St. Helena, when Las Casas remarked significantly how conve- 
niently Bernadotte had discovered, on the offer of the Scandinavian 
Protestant crown, that his ancestors were Protestant, and also that 
his young son had a Scandinavian name, Bonaparte replied laughing, 
that he would say nothing about the Protestantism, but as for the 
name, it was his own choice entirely, in the days when he was “ mad 
upon Ossian,” and had marked the Italian version of that bard’s 
supposed effusions first upon the list of books that were to form his 
sea-going library. 

Suddenly, inSeptember 1799, while the news was fresh of repulses 
in Italy, in Greece, on the Nile, while Bonaparte and his army were 
considered as good as lost in Egypt, and Paris was in a condition of 
discontent with everybody and everything but Bernadotte, there 
came, “like a thunderbolt,” the announcement of Bernadotte’s 
dismissal from office. What didthismean? Acoupd@état? A plot 
against the Republic? Was it time for patriots to remember that 
insurrection may become the most sacred of duties? To the questions 
hurled from the galleries, the Directors in session replied with the 
well-worn phrase about “dying on their curule chairs,” and Lucien 
Bonaparte waved his arm and declaimed about “the dagger 
of Brutus.” But nobody answered the question, Why was Bernadotte 
dismissed ? 

To give a short and plain answer would indeed have been diffi- 
cult, for the secret history was complicated. The Abbé Sieyés, 
feeling decidedly “not strong enough for the place,” had consulted 
Bernadotte on the proposition of despatching a naval division to 
Egypt to bring Bonaparte home. “Do you mean an army, with 
which to make himself Dictator?” replied the keen-eyed Béarnais 
Sieyés thought this was being far too knowing. 

Accordingly Sieyés invited Bernadotte privately to the Luxem- 
bourg, and engaged him in an absorbing conversation upon military 
affairs. 

“No wonder, General,” said he, as if seized with sudden 
admiration, “that you retain the desire to be again at the head of 
one of those armies which you have fired with your own noble 
ardour.” 

“Indeed I do,” replied Bernadotte. “But I have all these 
armies to reorganise first.” 
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Next morning brought an official communication to the War 
Minister. 

The Directory, Citizen Minister, in accordance with your reiterated wish to 
resume active service, hastens to transfer your portfolio to General Millet-Mureau. 


The Directory will be glad to confer with you as to the command which it destines 


for you. 
(Signed) Srgvks, President. 


The resignation by the Citizen General Bernadotte of his function as War 
Minister is accepted. 


Bernadotte seized a pen and wrote off, “I acknowledge the 
receipt, Citizens Directors, of your obliging letter accepting a resigna- 
tion which I had not given.” Then he sent to the Directors Gohier 
and Moulins to ask what this meant. They, as much taken aback 
as he, set forth to the Salle d’Audiences, where they found Sieyés 
and Barras. ‘The ensuing conversation is best given in John Bunyan 
fashion :— 

Gohier : Is it true that Bernadotte has ceased to be Minister ? 

Sieyes : We have received his resignation. 

Moulins : He never gave it. 

Gohier: And if he had, how dared you to pronounce on so im- 
portant a matter in the absence of your colleagues ? 

Barras: You know, my colleagues, that ¢ivee members of the 
Directory are empowered to make a decision, and that in that case, 
as with the five, the majority makes the law. 

Gohier : I see; it is to Barras and Roger-Ducos that we owe the 
recall of Bernadotte. 

Sieyes: Are you going ? 

Gohier: Yes, we are not wanted here; and we have a duty to 
fulfil elsewhere. Money or empty titles might console a justly dis- 
graced Minister : to him who has well served his country, we can 
offer naught but the assurance of our esteem. This we mean to do, 
and straightway. 

Accordingly they waited upon the departing Minister in full 
official costume, with their guard of honour. ‘So it seems,” said 
Sieyés, after reading the newspaper reports, “that you have made a 
pompous visit to Bernadotte?” ‘The most pompous that we 
could,” replied Gohier firmly, “ and we hope that you will not oblige 
us to make any more such.” 

The tempter is quickly at the ear of him who is bitter of soul. 
By five next morning, Bernadotte received a visit from a former 
Conventionnel, Chiappe, who assured him that the Republic was 
doomed, that a restoration was imminent, and that the Duke of 
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Enghien was even then in Paris, with authority to promise a revival 
of the office of Constable to reward a vigorous supporter. The 
whole of this last statement, Bernadotte afterwards learned, was a 
myth. However, his reply, being uttered in all good faith, deserves 
recording. 

“Tell him who sent you that I have sworn fidelity to the 
Republic. But tell him also that, loth to betray a descendant of the 
great Condé, I will keep his secret for three days, and for three days 
only. The first of those days has begun ; make haste, for delay may 
be fatal.” 

Meanwhile Bonaparte returned from Egypt ; a fortnight passed, 
and every general had attended his /evée except Bernadotte. Joseph 
and all the Bonaparte women urged the claims of affinity ; the Five 
Hundred solicited his subscription to the banquet to welcome the 
conqueror. “I should advise you,” said Bernadotte, “to put off 
that banquet till you hear why he has abandoned his army.” 
Bonaparte remarked privately to Bourrienne that Bernadotte loved 
him not, and in case of a division would be on the side of the 
brothers Joseph and Lucien. At last the interview took place. Bona- 
parte came fuming into his secretary’s cabinet. Bernadotte would 
ask him what he had done with the army in Egypt, and it had taken 
’ all Josephine’s tact to change the subject. 

At half-past eleven on the night of the 17th Brumaire, Joseph 
Bonaparte called at Bernadotte’s house in the Rue Cisalpine, and 
finding all shut up, returned at seven o’clock the next morning, de- 
claring General Bonaparte mus¢ see him at once on affairs of State. 
Bernadotte accompanied him, rather against the grain. Joseph led 
him to Bonaparte’s house in the Rue Chantereine, and left him on 
the threshold of a little room where Napoleon was breakfasting with 
his aide-de-camp ; while General Lefebvre (hitherto regarded as a 
staunch Directors’ man) was standing, looking sheepish. Bernadotte 
had to frown at Lefebvre twice before he found courage to follow his 
example and sit down in accordance with Republican equality. 

“ What, you are not in uniform ?” exclaimed Bonaparte. 

“JT am not actively employed,” replied Bernadotte. 

“ But you are going to be so in a minute.” 

*‘T have heard nothing of it.” 

Bonaparte rose and, taking his hand, led him into the next 
room. “The Directory,” he said in an under-tone, “will be the 
ruin of the Republic unless we see to it. The Council of Ancients 
has named me Commandant of the National Guard. Just go and 
get on your uniform, and then come back to me at the Tuileries.” 
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“ No !” said Bernadotte firmly. 

Bonaparte received this with the air of one unaccustomed to be 
crossed. “Ah! you count on Moreau, on”—here he ran off a 
string of names, military and legislative. ‘You mistake, they will 
all come over—a//,” and he repeated the names again. “Little you 
know the difference between promise and practice! Well, you will 
wait here till I receive the Council’s decree, and then I shall know 
my own line of action, and can communicate it to you.” 

“General,” said Bernadotte, raising his voice to be heard in the 
outer room, “I am a man who may be killed, but not detained 
against his will.” 

“Then give me your parole that you will not oppose me.” 

“ As citizen, I will give it.” 

“As citizen? How?” 

“JT mean that I will not go about making speeches in the public 
squares, nor in the barrack yards. But if the legislative body calls on 
me to command its guard, I shall obey orders.” 

Bonaparte looked relieved. ‘Oh, I am easy on ¢ha? score ! 
But I wish you would believe that my only desire is to save the 
Republic, and then to retire to the society of some chosen friends, 
among whom I hope to include you.” 

Bernadotte murmured something incredulous, and walked away. 
The antechamber was rapidly filling with generals, among them 
Moreau and others whom Bonaparte had named, but not Jourdain 
and Augereau. These two last-mentioned generals Bernadotte sum- 
moned at once to a conference together with sundry legislators, and 
various vigorous measures were proposed, which were never put into 
effect. This was partly because a traitor in the council betrayed 
everything to Bonaparte ; partly because, just when Bernadotte had 
agreed to resume his office of War Minister, and to take the com- 
mand of the troops at Paris, they found that Barras had resigned, 
and that the legal number of three Directors did not exist to make 
a decision. More than once on that day of 18th Brumaire Bona- 
parte repeated, “If Bernadotte harangues the troops, I am lost.” 
More than once the soldiers wavered at the sight of the persistent 
civilian blue frock-coat and white pantaloons, contrasting with the 
uniforms of the other generals; and the wearer of the frock-coat 
urged, now the legislators to force on a decree outlawing Bonaparte, 
and transferring the supreme command to him; now one of the 
faithful generals to muster a force, and then summon him to join 
in the name of the public weal—but to no avail. All Bernadotte’s 
share in that day’s revolution was the obtaining from Bonaparte 
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the release of some members of the council whom he had arrested. 
“Is this your promise? You said that your measures were directed 
only against inefficient rulers of the State. As you keep your word, 
so shall J;” and the hint was enough. When such was Bernadotte’s 
moral force, who can doubt, say later biographers, that he had it in 
his power to arrest the tyrant in his career, and that only a perhaps 
over-strict scruple of conscience withheld him ? 

Thus, it will easily be believed that the First Consul, on arriving 
at his power, was “ more than cold ” to Bernadotte, and, indeed, was 
anxious to get him as far away as possible. With this intent, he 
appointed him ambassador to the United States. And here comes 
a tale worthy the notice of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

The General, with his wife and little Oscar in the carriage 
beside him, and his aide, Colonel Gérard, on the back seat, was 
setting out from his country house of La Grange, to take ship at 
La Rochelle. As the gates closed behind them, he looked back 
with a sigh, “ Well, I suppose we have seen the last of this pretty 
place.” 

“ Oh no, General,” said the aide, “I do not think so at all.” 

“Why?” asked Bernadotte ; and his wife echoed the question, for 
she dreaded the thoughts of expatriation. 

** An old aunt of mine,” replied Gérard, “ in her kindly solicitude, 
would have me go with her to a fortune-teller at Paris. She asked 
if my friends would ever see me back? ‘Console yourself, 
madame,’ was the reply, ‘neither your nephew nor his general will 
ever set out.’” 

‘Oh, is that all?” answered Bernadotte. ‘From your tone, I 
expected some more solid foundation.” 

Madame Bernadotte looked disappointed. However, they 
laughed, and thought no more of it. But lo! on arriving at La 
Rochelle, the frigate which they expected to find in waiting had 
just been telegraphed for, to convey a detachment to Guadaloupe. 
A second, despatched in its stead, was in its turn signalled to go to 
St. Domingo. A third was under repair at Rochefort, and would 
be ready in a few days. 

“Here is my prophecy beginning to accomplish itself,” said 
Gérard. “Bah ! a week’s delay!” But as they spoke—-in came the 
day’s Mon‘teur, containing two important pieces of news. One, that 
negotiations with America were ended ; second, that England had 
declared war against France. 

“Oh ! now your sibyl is justified. Prepare to ride post.” And 
Bernadotte wrote at once to the First Consul to offer his sword to 
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the patrie, and having despatched Gérard with the letter to Paris, he 
followed as fast as he could with wife and child. 

Bonaparte thought he might have waited till he was sent for. 
However, Josephine urged the importance of maintaining a civil ex- 
terior ; so all the First Consul’s revenge was to keep Bernadotte 
some days waiting for the command about which he had been so 
eager. 

“Now, General,” said Gérard, “‘as we have nothing to do, sup- 
pose you come with me to see my pythoness ?” 

“ Very well,” said Bernadotte. 

So they put on plain clothes, and the General, guided by his aide, 
arrived at an inconspicuous apartment, in which was seated an old 
woman, before a table with a pack of cards. He introduced himself 
as a merchant anxious to know the success of his ventures. 

The sibyl looked at her cards, then at him, and pronounced em- 
phatically, “‘ You are not a merchant ; you are a soldicr, and, indeed, 
very high in the service, and your family is connected with that of 
the Emperor.” 

“Of what emperor?” cried Bernadotte. 

“ Of the First Consul, I should say,” she corrected herself. But 
then she fingered anew her cards, and seemed to have forgotten her 
clients, and to be interested on her own account. “The First 
Consul will be Emperor! . . . Some clouds separate you at present ; 
but you are good friends at heart. .. . Ah! how his star rises!” 
She paused, and they saw her eyebrows uplifted with surprise. 
“ Monsieur ! beware of angering him, for he will be all-powerful. 
. . » He will see the world at his feet. . . . And you, monsieur, far, 
far from him, you shall reign a king. Yes, hark you, a king !” 

“ Go on,” cried Gérard. 

“‘T can tell no more, because I see no more,” she muttered, and 
hustling her cards together, she leant back in her chair as if 
exhausted. 

The two men retired silent and thoughtful, Bernadotte half sus- 
pecting a trick, to which, however, he felt sure that Gérard was no 
party. He imposed secrecy on him for the time, but withdrew the 
prohibition in later years. 

Time went on, General Bernadotte had been actively employed 
here and there, and was so far on the way to fulfilling his part of the 
prophecy, that he had been steadily rising in the service, having 
gained the rank of Marshal and the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Bonaparte was about to fulfil the other part by assuming the 
Imperial crown, when, as was his wont on the occasions when he 
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meditated something high-handed, he despatched Bernadotte out of 
theway. This time it was to govern the conquered provinceof Hanover. 

The anti-French feeling here was less strong than at Vienna, and 
Bernadotte had opportunity of making acquaintance with the 
Hanoverian officers, and of receiving them as guests at his table. 
Among them was an old General von Gonheim, who had borne arms 
under the East India Company. One day, at supper, it came out in 
the course of conversation that the new governor had seen his first 
service in the Royal Marines. Hereupon Von Gonheim brightened 
up, and related how, twenty years ago, in India, he had become 
much interested in a young sergeant of that regiment. “He was a 
wounded prisoner from the siege of Kuladore,! a man of education 
and manners above his station. I had him conveyed to my tent and 
attended by my surgeon ; we became great friends at the time, but 
since then I have never been able to hear of him.” 

** Monsieur,” said Bernadotte, “I was that young man.” 

The old General fell on his neck. With this tableau, most pane- 
gyrists break off, but the truthful biographer, Touchard-Lafosse, goes 
on to tell that Bernadotte’s aides, with strange want of tact, said to 
him on leaving the table, ‘‘ But, General, you always told us that you 
had never been in India.” ‘“ Hush, hush,” said Bernadotte, “that 
good old man is made happy, and my regiment is acquitted of the 
charge of ingratitude.” 

Bernadotte was certainly not devoid of a certain southern shrewd- 
ness. One day at table, with his staff, the conversation happened to 
fall upon Malta. ‘ Malta!” said Bernadotte, turning to his aide, 
Adolphe Marbot, the elder brother of the more famous memoirist, 
“and pray, what do you know about Malta?” The young man 
answered, really very creditably, that it was an island in the 
Mediterranean, between Sicily and Africa, formerly governed by 
knights. ‘ You should add,” said Bernadotte, “that it was granted 
to them by Charles V., that it is eight leagues long, five across, rocky, 
with imported soil. It is strongly fortified ; it surrendered to the 
French in 1798; it is fertile in oranges, lemons, melons, pomegranates, 
apricots, wine, cotton, and honey. It has eighty-eight thousand in- 
habitants, who speak Italian, French, modern Greek, and Arabic ; 
the climate is excellent, the sky always serene. These are mere ele- 
mentary facts, which every child knows, and which an officer is 
inexcusable for having forgotten. Study, young people, study!” 

The whole staff was struck dumb at its chief’s erudition. But 
Marbot contrived in the course of the evening to be sent on a mes. 
! Probably Gulahur, heid by Bussy against the British in 1783. 
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sage to the General’s bedchamber, and there he found on the table 
this very description, in the hand of a teacher of geography, who was 
privately coaching Bernadotte, and thus qualifying him to play the 
part of the learned but otherwise highly objectionable child. 

Two stories of somewhat similar character belong to a succeeding 
period, when, after another interlude of military service, Marshal 
Bernadotte, now created Prince of Ponte Corvo for his services 
at Austerlitz had settled down again as the governor of a 
conquered province—this time the province was Hamburg. Or 
perhaps it should be said of these stories that they show that, like 
many risen men, he had learned to enjoy the opportunities which 
elevation affords for showing condescension. In the city of Ham- 
burg there sojourned an old French emigrant, M. de Bonald, a 
teacher of his native language, and author of a grammar in which, 
like Cobbett, he had thus manifested his feelings :— 

“Example of the use of gue—‘ On dit gue Bonaparte est un 
grand général, mais il #’est gu’un brigand heureux.’” 

When Hamburg fell under the power of Bonaparte he was in a 
terrible fright, and hastily inserted in all copies a slip, “ For Bona- 
parte read Bernadotte.” He had not reckoned on Bernadotte being 
the very man whom the usurper would appoint as governor of his 
new possession. 

The new Governor was much amused at hearing of this libel 
upon himself in every school stationer’s, but he felt, for his dignity, 
the offence must not go uncensured. Arraying himself for the occa- 
sion in full-dress uniform, with all his orders and decorations, he sum- 
moned before him the culprit—a white-haired, trembling old man— 
loomed terrible upon him with his lion-like aspect, and then, after 
working his victim into a state in which he probably expected instant 
execution, let him off with a lecture upon the unseemliness of slander 
and petty spitefulness, and finally ended the matter handsomely by 
buying up all the copies on sale at full price, and ordering that suc- 
ceeding editions should be made strictly neutral. 

On another occasion in Hamburg, it was the Governor’s experience 
to find, as is the aggravating manner of things, that his box at the 
Opera had been filled up on the one night in a twelvemonth when 
it pleased him to make use of it. He had the Director of the 
Opera imprisoned, meaning, so it is surmised, to let him out next 
day. But before that time, the Senators of Hamburg took alarm, 
and came in a body to pray for the man’s release, averring they would 
not leave the Governor’s hotel till their request was granted, even if 
they had to stay a week. “ Very well, stay a week, or a fortnight, if 
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you like,” replied Bernadotte calmly. ‘ But in that case choose your 
apartment, that I may take steps to have it properly furnished. This 
lodging (glancing round on the walls) is good enough for a soldier 
like me, but it would shame me to offer it to Senators.” His hearers 
took the hint that the town of Hamburg had been somewhat shabby 
in its preparations for its alien Governor. They withdrew, and within 
two hours workmen and upholsterers were busy in the hotel; and 
simultaneously the Director was set free with a caution. 

Bernadotte had been recalled from Hamburg to take part in the 
campaign of Essling and Wagram (1809), and was just setting out 
to escort his wife to Plombiéres, preliminary to his own departure on 
an embassy to Rome, when the event occurred that completed the 
fulfilment of the sibyl’s prophecy. But to explain this we must 
diverge to the affairs of Sweden. 

The King Gustaf III., whom Ankarstrom murdered, had been 
succeeded by his son and heir, under the title of Gustaf IV. But 
this Prince being the first-fruit of a marriage of twelve years’ stand- 
ing, his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, had found occasion to cast 
an aspersion on his birth. Regarding this, we will imitate the discre- 
tion of Bernadotte himself, who, when he had come to reign in 
Sweden, sternly repressed all official allusion to the scandal. “It 
does not directly concern me,” he said, “seeing that I owe my crown 
to election.” And then he added, with equal truth and good taste, 
“* The peace of no royal couple would be secure if such researches 
into private life were tolerated.” What is of practical importance is, 
that the supposed low blood in the reigning monarch had broken 
out in divers eccentricities, such as taking flight on his wedding-day, 
finding the Apocalyptic number in the name of Napoleon, and, on 
the one occasion when he saw fire, retiring from the field, and going 
to bed with nothing to show but a bruise on his leg and a dint in 
his boot. Finally, in 1809, an attempt of his to seize upon the 
National Bank drove his subjects to revolt, and they deposed him 
by a revolution literally bloodless (for the poor King settled matters 
by falling ignominiously sea-sick at the first sight of a menacing crowd). 
In his stead they elected his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, under 
the title of Charles XIII. He being childless, adopted as his heir 
August of Holstein-Augustenburg, son of a younger brother deceased. 
So far so good; but unluckily, one hot day in 1810, the young Prince 
August fell dead from his horse—apoplexy, said the doctors ; but the 
populace raised a cry of poison, and his attendant, Count Fersen, of 
French Revolution fame, fell a victim to their fury. Then the Swedish 
States-General, dreading a proposal to reinstate the ‘“‘ madman,” urged 
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Charles to choose an heir from among the great men of Europe. 
And his choice and theirs fell upon Marshal Bernadotte, either from 
his intrinsic merits, or, as some suggest, from a quite mistaken notion 
of conciliating Bonaparte. 

The Marshal, upon receiving the offer of the Swedish succession, 
dutifully submitted it to his Emperor. ‘ Accept by all means,” said 
Bonaparte readily, ““I myself am the elect of the people.” But 
after a favourable answer had been returned, and formalities were 
entered upon, the Emperor seemed to be struck with misgivings. 
“You will of course swear never to bear arms against me ?” 

“‘ Nay,” said Bernadotte, “ with your consent, I have already sworn 
fealty to the King of Sweden. I can retract my word if you bid me 
but no half-measures.” 

Napoleon pondered awhile. ‘Yes, go—our destinies must be 
accomplished.” Bernadotte looked at him enquiringly, but he 
replied only by repeating his last words. Then, after a pause, he 
added, “And Sweden will submit to the Continental System !” 

Bernadotte pleaded for time to consider. ‘ Half a year at least, 
Sire, to study the condition and the sentiments of my new people.” 

“ Half a year—but then proclaim yourself friend or foe.” Berna- 
dotte left the Imperial presence fully hoping to remain a friend. 
In the public ‘audience of leave-taking which followed, Napoleon 
solemnly released him from all his oaths of fidelity and obligations 
to France. ‘ You have now ceased to be French, and have become 
a Swede,” he said to him. “Serve your new country as your old 
one.” 

Bernadotte set out in September, 1810, for Sweden. His wife 
and son were to follow him in the spring—much to the regret of 
that home-loving woman. “I had thought,” she said, when she 
was made aware that residence would be essential, “that the title of 
Crown Prince of Sweden would be only like that of Prince of Ponte 
Corvo.” At Elsinore he was met by the Archhishop of Upsala, 
before whom he readily pronounced his assent to the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith, conveniently announcing that his ancestors had 
been Huguenots (a fact hitherto unknown), and moreover (in which 
there is more likelihood), that during his residence in Hamburg he 
had been attracted towards the Lutheran Church, and had used his 
opportunity for enquiring into its teachings. It is quite possible 
that a general of the godless Revolutionary period may have ended 
by becoming a genuine convert to Protestant Christianity, and it 
seems unfair to parallel him, as some of his contemporaries did, with 
Henry of Navarre, who thought Paris “ worth a mass.” 
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At Stockholm, Bernadotte took the oath of fidelity to the King and 
the constitution, and was crowned “ King-Elect,” by the name of 
Charles-Jean, adopting the first name for its associations with the 
glory of Sweden. These ceremonies, and the succeeding fétes, were 
barely over, when the old King and the new Crown Prince received 
from the Swedish Minister at Paris tidings which confounded them. 
The decision, for which six months had been allotted, must be given 
in five days! Bonaparte was raging. The Continental System, he 
declared, was set at naught ; there was still a Swedish Minister in 
London, and Swedish vessels were openly transporting goods from 
England to Germany. ‘“ Declare war with England at once,” so ran 
the Imperial message, ‘ or I confiscate your vessels, and fall on you 
with my Russian and Danish allies. You may thank your Crown 
Prince that this was not done two months ago.” 

The Swedish King, seeing in his mind’s eye Cossacks ravaging city 
and hamlet, sat down and drew upa declaration of war against England 
then and there, while the new Prince was writing in distress to 
Bonaparte to know if they understood him aright. “I had hoped 
to combine the interests of both nations, and here am I hardly 
arrived, and they are embroiled.” Receiving no answer, he wrote 
again in December, equally fruitlessly ; and meanwhile the English 
Cabinet treated the declaration of war for what it was worth, and the 
Swedish trade went on as before, only that the vessels were liable to 
be seized by French corsairs, with confiscation for the goods, and 
for the crews the choice between imprisonment or service on 
French warships. Bernadotte fell ill with vexation, and expressed 
himself weary of life. His wife, overcoming her reluctance to leave 
France, came over to nurse him. And, which was perhaps a still 
greater comfort, the Emperor Alexander of Russia, whom Bona- 
parte had held up 7” ¢errorem, sent, not only the customary formal 
message of congratulation to a new-elected brother-Prince, but also 
a private sheet conveying warm overtures of friendship and alliance. 

Bonaparte replied at last, in March of the next year, to the 
effect that he too wished to be at peace with Sweden, but the con- 
cessions were not to be on his side. This made the King of Sweden 
take to his bed, so that the Prince was obliged to get up to act as 
Regent for him. His first mcasure was the vigorous one of seizing 
a French corsair, and then writing to Paris to beg that there might 
be an end of this trouble. The French Minister returned an affable 
reply, which soothed the King, but not the Prince, who had private 
information that Marshal d’Eckmuhl, nominally commanding an 
“army of observation” in Germany, was watching his opportunity 
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to invade Pomerania and Rugen. The opportunity came at last, on 
the night of January 26-27, 1812, supposed to be chosen because 
the Swedes were all busy celebrating Bernadotte’s féte day. Eckmuhl 
coolly marched into Pomerania while there was a French Minister at 
Stockholm and a Swedish Minister at Paris. 

On hearing this, Bernadotte wrote the famous letter to his 
former Emperor, and his comrade and connection by marriage, on 
which as much argument has been expended as upon the question 
whether it was right or wrong to rebel against the Stuarts :— 

. . . Sire, if I have contributed to the glory of France, if I have desired her 
welfare, still I cannot sacrifice thereto the interests and independence of my 
adopted country. Little jealous of your glory and power, I am much so of not 
being regarded as your vassal. I am not a Coriolanus, nor do I command 
Volscians, but I think well enough of the Swedes to assure you, Sire, that they 
dare do all in defence of just rights, and in requital of unprovoked injuries, 


Bonaparte trampled the letter under foot, and poured forth 
execrations on “the serpent nourished in his bosom.” “A man 
who owes all to my bounty! One whom I made general, marshal, 
duke, prince, and finally king!” Then he raked up old disputes, 
relating to the drawing up of troops, to political opposition, to con- 
duct in the Ministry and in the Diplomatic Service. ‘“ How many 
times, for Joseph’s sake, have I pardoned or excused him! Sweden 
owes her very independence to France, her immunity from being 
swallowed by Russia. But Bernadotte, like an aristocrat of yore, 
demands his baptism of blood, and of French blood! To satisfy 
his spite and his ambition, he betrays at once his old and his new 
country.” 

Meanwhile, Bernadotte was sending privately to Alexander of 
Russia, to ask if the friendly overtures in his former letter were meant 
in seriousness. That such was indeed their purport was shown by 
a Swedish-Russian alliance being signed March 24, 1812—before 
the opening of the disastrous campaign of that year, and while as yet 
there was no sign of the Napoleonic star waning. 

Bernadotte’s conduct while he was in conjunction with the Allies 
belongs to general European history. He directed his operations 
mainly towards Denmark and Norway, the subject kingdoms of 
France, and thus avoided the appearance of direct invasion of his 
mother-country. After every victory, it was his practice to visit the 
French prisoners, assuring them ofevery consideration as compatriots 
and former brethren-in-arms. Joseph Bonaparte, his wife’s brother. 
in-law, kept up a correspondence in hope of conciliation, but 
Bernadotte’s one reply, repeated more emphatically as the campaign 
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went on, was to urge the Emperor to make peace, and speedily. “It 
is not this or that subject kingdom which is at stake, it is his Imperial 
crown.” Napoleon, on his side, took the opportunity to enquire of 
General Skjeeldebrand, a Swedish prisoner, as to the popularity 
of the adopted Crown Prince. The reply was enthusiastic. Then 
Napoleon asked, with many flowers of rhetoric, whether Bernadotte 
could rend the bowels of his mother-country, whether he could for- 
get that he was born a Frenchman. “ We can flatter ourselves, Sire,” 
was Skjeeldebrand’s reply, “that he has become entirely a Swede.” 

However, Bernadotte retained so much patriotism that he himself 
was never personally an invader of France. He withdrew from the 
campaign when it passed beyond the Rhine, and he did not come 
to Paris till after Bonaparte’s abdication, and then only for a few 
days—it is hinted, indeed, that his old comrades did not make his 
stay pleasant forhim. In these few days, however, he met the Allied 
Sovereigns in council, and received from them, as his share of the. 
fruits of victory, the cession of Norway, which was to be reunited to 
the Swedish crown, with himself for Viceroy. During the campaign 
of Waterloo he was peaceably employed, first in a triumphal return 
to Stockholm, where the old King met and congratulated him as the 
preserver of the country, and then in an equally triumphant pro- 
gress through Norway with Oscar, now a lad in his teens, the darling 
of the peasants, who took off their fur gloves and put them on his 
hands to protect him from the unaccustomed cold, invited him 
into their cottages to taste their porridge, and applauded his attempts 
to speak their language, in which he displayed greater aptitude than 
his father. 

Whether Bonaparte ever completely forgave the first defier of his 
authority may be doubted; but in the quiet and leisure of St. Helena, he 
was able to modify the violence of his opinion, or at least of its outward 
expression. ‘To Las Casas, indeed, he harped upon the old grievance 
against Bernadotte. “ Vain to reiterate that he had become a Swede. 
An excuse fit only for the gallery! A man can take a wife without 
renouncing his mother, or, at least, without piercing her bosom.” 
O’Meara, however, seems to have caught him at a moment of 
calmer judgment and reflection. “ Bernadotte was ungrateful to 
me,” is the dictum recorded in the “Voice from St. Helena,” 
“but I cannot call him a traitor. He in a manner became a 
Swede, and never promised what he did not intend to perform. 
And I feel sure that he did not foresee that his own movement 
would be the beginning of a series which would end in the loss of 
my throne.” 
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So ended the relations between the two men who had been com- 
rades and almost brothers-in-law. Bonaparte died three years after 
Bernadotte had succeeded to the throne of Sweden, and King 
Charles-Jean Bernadotte paid to his memory the tribute of a 
public mourning, and many private expressions of regret for past 
friendship and loyalty. Old Charles XIII. had passed away peace- 
fully (July 1818), rejoicing to leave his subjects in worthy hands, and 
rejoicing also to have been spared long enough to see the majority of 
Oscar (at the age of nineteen), who would thus be qualified to succeed 
at once to his father in the Viceroyalty of Norway. Charles-Jean, 
who had practically governed for the last four or five years, iow 
assumed the crown, and began, or rather continued, a reign of 
which the prosperity is chronicled in some doubtless accurate, but 
distressingly dry, statistical chapters at the end of the biography by 
Touchard-Lafosse. To these we will refer any readers who may 
take an interest in early nineteenth century improvements in the Scan- 
dinavian military and naval service, in the iron and timber trade, 
in agriculture, and the breeding of cattle. We will particularise 
merely, for the benefit of people of a sporting tendency, that 
Bernadotte has the credit of having founded the Veterinary College 
of Stockholm, of establishing veterinary surgeons in every province, 
and of importing horses from England and sheep from Spain to im- 
prove the native breeds. 

The Napoleonic connection was kept up by the marriage, in 1823, 
of the Crown Prince Oscar with Josephine of Leuchtenberg, daughter 
of Eugéne Beauharnois, and a worthy inheritress of the graces for 
which her grandmother had been famed. Of this union were born 
five children, of whom two in succession occupied the Swedish 
throne, Charles XV. (born 1826, succeeded 1859, died 1872) and 
Oscar II., born 1829, the present monarch, father of four sons, of 
whom three bear for their first Christian name that of Oscar, so as to 
ensure perpetuation of the loved appellation. It is curious that of 
all the kings made during the Napoleonic era, the one who did not 
directly owe his crown to Bonaparte should be the only one who 
has a grandson now on the throne, and curious also, that a passing 
fancy of Bonaparte’s for “that stuff of Macpherson’s” should have 
been the means of restoring to the Scandinavian royal house a name 
of undoubted Scandinavian origin. 

French travellers visited the Swedish Court during the years of 
peace, and came away delighted with a palace where there were no 
sentinels and audience was free to all, and with a King and Queen 
who drove about in an open carriage without guards, and who 
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returned graciously the willing salutations of their subjects. Advancing 
years, they declared with pride, had not dimmed the eagle eye, and 
had but little thinned or blanched the lion-like mane, or bent the 
giant form of Bernadotte, or Charles-Jean of Sweden, as we should 
rather call him. But Charles-Jean himself had to recognise, like all 


mankind, that 
That which moulders hemp and steel, 


Mortal arm and nerve must feel. 


Infirmities crept upon him, first in the form of chilliness, which grew 
upon him every year, till at last there was hardly a night, even in 
summer, when he could dispense with his hot-water bottle. Then 
came touches of gout, loss of appetite, low spirits, which could only 
be momentarily revived by the gambols of his grandchildren, nervous 
anxieties for the safety of his wife and of his heir, and inquisitiveness 
as to the last illnesses of his predecessors, particularly of the great 
Gustavus Vasa, between whose case and his own he discerned some 
affinity. Finally, he began to be haunted by a foreboding of some 
coming evil, which was so great, and so disproportioned to existing 
circumstances, that when it was necessary to break to him the news 
of a favourite country seat being destroyed by fire, his prevailing 
emotion seemed to be relief that it was nothing worse. “I feel that 
this year will be my last,” he said to the Court deputation which 
offered the customary New Year greetings for 1844, and his prediction 
was verified. 

On January 25, 1844, the eve of his eightieth birthday, the King 
went to bed at his customary hour of eleven, apparently in his usual 
nealth, only somewhat weary. But at six o’clock the next morning 
the King’s valet was roused by a tinkle so faint that he would have 
doubted whether it was more than a dream-sound, but that he saw the 
bell move. Rushing into the adjoining room, he found the King lying 
unconscious, with his head thrown back and his face high-coloured. 
Four doctors were at once sent for, and blood was drawn, but with 
so little effect that consciousness was not restored till two in the 
afternoon. The birthday féte was countermanded, the theatres were 
closed, and public prayers ordered. From the first the doctors had 
no hopes of the case, but, to their amazement, the condition of 
alternate stupor and peaceful delirium was prolonged till February 2, 
when the patient recovered consciousness, and mended to such an 
extent as to be able, by the middle of the month, to enquire with 
interest what foreign papers were saying about his illness, and to 
give his approval to the appointment of Oscar as Regent. For some 
days he was able to work, for half an hour at a time, with Oscar and 
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with his Chancellor ; he received the visits of the Lutheran Bishop of 
Stockholm, and, with a fellow-feeling for those who might be suffering 
from cold, he enquired as to the height of the thermometer, and gave 
orders for large distributions of fuel. On March 5 he began to sink 
again, and his family watched in hourly expectation of the end. At 
last, on the evening of the 8th, he regained consciousness, raised him- 
self on his pillow, with arms spread in the attitude of a Lutheran 
pastor giving the benediction, and departed, with the word “ Oscar” 
on his lips, and his eyes turned fondly upon his Queen. His Marshal 
of the Palace, Count Brahé, who had never left the King’s side day 
or night, now took to his bed, and died in a few weeks, of regret and 
fatigue, but protesting that he was sufficiently recompensed by the 
remembrance of one moment when the King had waked from stupor 
or delirium to ask with anxiety, “Is Brahé still there ?” 

The founder of the House of Bernadotte rests under a sarcophagus 
of native porphyry, in a chapel newly-erected for him and his heirs, 
within the ancient Franciscan monastery on the isle of Riddarholms, 
which has been the burial-place of the Swedish kings from the time 
of Gustaf-Adolf. 


E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
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A BLACK NIGHT. 


I, 


” ITH the barometer at 28.80, one may look out for squalls ; 

and when the time is mid-winter, and the place an iron- 
bound coast, those squalls are all too likely to be charged with woe 
and teem with disaster.” 

So said I to myself, as I sat looking out on the ceaseless rain 
that dripped off the eaves, and splashed into pools on the gravel 
below. All outside was grey as lead, with a sullen and ominous 
calm ; just the sort of calm out of which a galloping gale loves to 
spring landward, scattering wreck and ruin broadcast. 

Tired of the loneliness, “‘Croxteth !” I called to my housekeeper, 
“no tea for me this afternoon, please ; I’m off to old George.” 

“ Drat that old George !” I heard the good woman mutter, from 
the realms below. “ Master ll sit there till he catches his death 
o’ cold, and then he’ll have his rheumatiz—and then, oh deary me 
—woe’s the day !” 

I paid no heed—I never do; but snatching up sow’wester and 
oilskins, sallied forth to smoke a pipe and while away an hour with 
my friend old George—shat old George, as he is contemptuously 
styled in the village down below. Poor man! they look on him 
as being, what in truth he is, a little wanting in wits. For all that 
I never fail to find him much to my mind; and I felt his prattle 
would be the very thing to give my spirits a fillip in the dead 
dulness of that December day. 

The village of my nativity has such a quaint old-world look that 
it seems to merit a word of description. And, indeed, many a man 
of nice discernment has come from afar to see for himself a spot 
rendered famous by artists of renown. 

A narrow cleft in the rock opens seawards, with a brawling beck 
in its bottom ; and on the broken sides and ledges of the cliff our 
red-tiled houses, finding lodgment where and how they can, hang 
and cling, like sheep on a mountain fell. High moorland downs 
reach to the horizon, and the surprise with which a traveller lights 
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on this chink, and finds himself on its brink, is not to be expressed. 
It is quite an easy thing to stand in the level field above and throw 
stones down half the chimneys of the place. I do not recommend 
the experiment as one altogether safe of trial; I merely mention it 
by way of indisputable fact. I have my vouchers—two freshmen of 
Queen’s—but it is not a subject on which they care to meditate or 
dwell. Better had it been for those misguided youths to have over- 
turned a hive of bees, or roused hornets with a stick, than thus 
provoke our fishermen at tea with their wanton stones. Hale 
and hearty did they march upon our village, maimed and limping 
did they retire ! 

Though with no harbour to brag of, we live mainly by fishing 
and the produce of the sea. Our roadstead is treacherous and 
insecure, our port obsolete. No craft bigger than a brigantine or 
top-sail schooner now comes nigh land, and then only to bring 
down a few needful stores, or export a cargo of dried ling and 
hake. 

From the mouth of our dene a reef of rock runs out into the deep, 
and makes some shelter from the north. But in every gale of 
consequence this reef is swept by a smothering sea, and all ingress 
and egress barred. The piles of a jetty jut out on the south over 
against the reef, and serve as a mooring for boats when the times 
are fair and calm. Far oftener they glide up stream with the flood, 
and are drawn high and dry abreast their owners’ portals. And a 
pretty sight it is to see wives and mothers, sisters and sweathearts, 
come out and accumulate and hail the hands aboard, and cry 
“ What luck ?” 

A narrow bridge spans the rivulet higher up ; and here, too, women 
love to lounge over the parapet, and exchange words of welcome with 
the returning mariner. Here did I often mark the fairest flower of 
all the place—sweet Alice May. Full well knew she the number 
and the star of the coble that bore young Verrill, and the hour of 
his likely return seldom found her far from the bridge. It was the 
old, old story—a pretty tale of true and honest love ; and the week 
after that with which our story has to do, had been fixed for the 
wedding. That very night, as I went down to old George’s, I saw 
the poor girl on that Bridge of Sighs, alone in the gathering gloom. 
Many boats had come in and lay beached on the shingle, but that 
she sought was not among the lot. It seems but yesterday I heard 
her gay young lover, as he shot the bridge and sped seaward with 
powerful stroke, in all the pride and strength of youth, lift up his 
voice and sing— 
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Farewell, farewell ! the voice you hear 
Has left its last soft tone with you— 

The next must join the seaward cheer 
And shout among the shouting crew. 


I took one turn on the jetty and heard the sea dooming and roar- 
ing mightily, though the night was still dead calm, and I saw a white 
and angry breaker curl now and again over the reef. A few stragglers 
hung about, peering after the absent craft. They spoke of a nasty 
dirty night coming on, but were nowise perturbed or cast down. 
Indeed, by this it was too dark to see beyond a furlong, and the 
boats lay probably well inshore. 

The wet and gloom drove me fast away to old George’s door. 
Entering, after my fashion, unannounced, I came on the man busy 
mending his nets. Very cosy and comfortable he looked, sitting in 
the ruddy glow of fire, mesh in hand, a kettle bubbling and hissing 
on the hob, and on the rug at his feet the sleekest of cats, blinking 
and purring in full content of heart and stomach. 

Loading a pipe, I flung my waterproof aside and sat down 
opposite. We did not talk much; we never do. But the weather, 
of course, came in for a word or two, and we both held that it was 
going to be a night of peril for those at sea. 

George worked away at his netting, with eyes bent on his task, 
while I, through my cloud of smoke, gazed dreamily at his marked 
and weather-beaten features. The old man’s garb was a marvel of 
patched absurdities bequeathed him by a miscellaneous host of 
admirers ; his head-gear a balloon-shaped, bright-red bladder, such 
as fishermen affect for floats to their drift-nets. 

When I saw the warmth and the comfort and the snugness of all 
around, it came into my head to say, “ George, I marvel you never 
married !” The old man dropped his work, the mesh fell from his 
hand, and for one moment the light of madness flashed up into his 
eyes. ‘Do you, sir?” he said, “then come and see ; you have ever 
been my very good friend. Others have called old George hard 
names and misca//ed him, but it has not been so with you.” 

For an instant he seemed to hesitate and hang back, and lose 
himself. Then saying again “Come and see !” he pulled himself 
together, rose, and led me by the hand out of the room where we 
sat, carrying with him a brazen lamp of oil. 

George’s house, like most, is built against the cliff; and after we 
had groped along a clammy passage, with several turns and windings, 
and at each turn a short flight of broken steps leading downwards, 
we came to a door in the face of the rock. The old man here gave 
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me his lamp to hold, while, with ponderous key, he unlocked and 
pushed back the creaking slab of oak. Then, taking again his lamp 
to himself, he bade me enter with him into a vaulted chamber, hewn 
out of the solid rock. 

All I could make out was a little cross or crucifix—-either painted 
or hung—at the far end of this dreadful place. George took me by 
the hand once more, and led me towards it! When my eyes grew 
tolerant of the dark and took things in, I saw that it stood on the 
end of a black lidless coffin, propped upright against the wall. 
Above the cross, chiselled rudely in the rock, were the words, 
“ Stephanie, Ait. xix. Mors janua vite.” 

I did not much relish my position in that cold grave, out of 
sight and hearing, and with only the company of a man that was 
mad. But I was not kept long in suspense. George laid his trem- 
bling hand on my arm as before, and saying “‘ Now you have seen !” 
led me up to light and life. 

I did not quite see my way what to do, when I found myself 
back in his kitchen—whether to go at once, or stay and hear more. 
The old man saved me the trouble of decision by motioning me to 
my chair, and saying (like one who knew what he was about, and 
meant to go on with it) “Sit down.” 


Il. 


“You have heard me tell, sir, how in my youth I was wild and 
gay, and given to roam. The days when gold first broke out in 
Australia found me in the harbour of Port Philip. Crews ran daily, 
nay hourly, in gangs ; so mad the hunger to feed in those glittering 
fields. Iran with the rest, and was not behindhand in the race, 
scouring wildly from field to field, from rush to rush. Uneven 
fortune dogged my heels. One day I was a man of wealth untold ; 
the next, maybe, a shirtless tramp or hut-keeper on some upland 
run. Whilst in my prime and heyday, that way of life did well 
enough ; but a sharp sickness twenty years back, and when I was 
close on forty, made me turn my eyes inward to see if I could steady 
myself a bit, and settle down in the world. Just about then, it came 
to pass that a fresh goldfield was announced in the tropical part of 
Queensland ; and I, like a gambler unable to resist handling the 
cards, shuffled off to try my luck once more. For most, that field 
turned out a snare. With me it was otherwise ; in colonial slang, 
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I made my pile. Depositing my nuggets and dust at an agent’s I 
rode down to a sugar mill on the shore, owned and worked by a 
chum from Robin Hood’s Bay. Going afloat one summer day to 
catch a few fish for dinner, it came on to blow hard off the land. 
Getting my anchor quickly aboard, I started to pull back, but soon 
found, to my dismay, I was making no headway against the freshen- 
ing gale and short angry seas. I pulled till I could pull no more, 
and death now stared me in the face. A point or so to starboard of 
where I was drifting, waves broke over a reef of coral, and as I 
drew nearer I saw its table-like top awash.” 

“Oh George!” I here chimed in, “what an awful gale has 
sprung up, and is whistling in the street. Whata brilliant flash, what 
a deafening crash of thunder. But go on, ’tis the very night for 
horrors.” 

“Well, sir, my boat on grounding was shivered into splinters by 
the surf, while I, bruised and dazed, was flung upon the rock. 
Crawling up above reach of the seas, I lay me down on the lee to 
ease my jaded bones. Ere long the waves began to lap against my 
feet, and it dawned upon me that the spot where I lay was not 
above high-water mark, but would surely be submerged by the rise of 
tide. 

‘Oh, sir, the sharks !” my old man cried in torment, clutching 
at me, and pointing with his pipe stem. “See, see! one-—two—ten 
—twenty, the very least a monster. There they are, in a circle 
round, closing in upon me every minute as the tide draws nearer 
and nearer.” 

Then he went on more calmly, in a low, slow, awe-struck way. 

“The circle danced from east to west, in mystic movement of 
slow undulation. That sight first turned my brain and made my 
head to swim with a faint and deadly sickness. Men gird at me for 
mad, and I dare say they are right ; but had they gone through what 
I did then, perchance they had been even asI am now. And there 
were the greedy sharks, flattening their noses against the rock at my 
feet, squabbling in an ill-bred way to be first at the feast. There 
was stir among the company—the living lane opened—and there 
came in, from the deeps without, a grey-headed grandfatherly shark, 
sailing as one that is a prince and hath authority. ‘O venerable 
patriarch,’ cried I, ‘that I should fall to thee, my fates forfend! To 
be mumbled by a toothless old fish—horrible, most horrible! Ah, 
better far to suffer the clean and trenchant crunch of some polished 
incisor !’ and I shifted my stand to where younger sharks—sharks of 
agility -did mostly congregate. I argued, I chode, I stormed, I 
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raved, I rhapsodised. I sang pacific songs and dulcet rhymes 
mellifluously bland. 

“A dying man singing to sharks may seem grotesque as we two 
sit here safely by the fire ; but see yourself as I was then, marooned 
on a dwindling dot, begirt by fasting anthropophagi (not to be 
cozened or denied), and I promise you, sir, you will find it no laugh- 
ing matter. I spoke with them; I strove to scare them with 
maniacal yells ; I sought to appease the wrath of those fretful and 
impatient fishes with soft enticing airs ; and calling to mind the 
tame seal of Peter MacRaw, the old piper of Stornaway, which 
would flap its tail only to the tune of Caderfae, I sang again till I 
was hoarse, that, if so be, I might find the air that should make those 
fiery sharks flap their cloven tails. 

“ All to no purpose, and I fell back on the persuasive power of 
speech. 

“*QOh, bide your time—bide your time !’ I cried in my delirium. 
‘ Have patience with me one little while, ye creatures of the good 
God, that I may look my last on the blessed sun and say my prayer 
of departure.’ And falling on my knees in face of them all, I prayed 
for those ravening sharks that the hardness might go out of their 
hearts, and that, in so far as they did what was right and just 
they might prosper in all they compassed; and when I rose up 
forgiveness was in my heart and I was ready to die. The tide 
flowed slowly up. Death seemed long a-coming, and I sat with 
bowed head to wait the end in silence. But the noise of the 
sharks, flouncing and flopping about, and groaning like dying 
gurnards, was distracting, and made me look to see how near they 
were got. When, lo! my salvation—a barque close-hauled to the 
wind inside the Barrier reef. They saw my fluttered shirt, lay to, 
lowered a boat, and sent to the rescue. It was none too soon, and I 
was dragged aboard more dead than alive. 

“Their ship was bound from Brisbane to Pelorus Sound, to load 
a cargo of flax and gum. Of our voyage to the loading port I can 
give no account. Brain fever set in, and for weeks after landing 
in New Zealand life hung by a thread. Perhaps it might have 
been well had the thread snapped then and there. But it was not 
to be. 

“When well enough to lie out before the cottage to which they 
had borne me, my eyes would rest on the most lovely girl I had ever 
seen or ever shall see. Her figure was exquisitely formed, the very 
perfection of youthful grace. Her shimmering hair was of that 
golden hue which seems to give off actual light and sunshine. 
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The vision took full possession of my soul, and in the happy 
dreams that had now succeeded the morbid nightmares of my 
delirium she was ever present—etherealised and spiritualised—a 
guardian of light. When strong enough to get that far I went off 
to our barque, still at anchor in the offing, and paid my homeward 
fare. 

“We have but one other passenger,’ says the skipper ; ‘a young 
lady—an orphan—going home, though I fear, poor thing, she has no 
home to go to.’ 

“*T felt too weak for talk, but I knew, without a shadow of doubt, 
that it was the girl with the golden hair, and that she would bear me 
pleasant company in the ship, and hover as a dove of peace over all 
on board.” 

Here George quite broke down and wept for a short space, while 
I, like one enthralled, sat spellbound, and heard the howling of the 
tempest without. His fit of weeping done, the good old man went 
on :— 

“ Our voyage to the Horn I pass over. In storms I was a con- 
solation to my dear and timid girl, in calms she was ever my com- 
panion and my solace. She had told me her little story—a sad 
and moving one—no home, no protector, no means. Her pious 
father, preaching to the hardened savage, had died at his penniless 
post. It made my heart bleed in the hearing ; but there was balm 
and healing in the thought that, as things stood thus with her, I 
myself might supply the place of him who was gone, and prove 
her stay and anchor. The sea, I think, was made for love—for 
love of a manlier sort than that the pale-faced moon doth mostly 
countenance. Off Cape Horn our troth was plighted: snow below, 
and the giddy mast above circling and wheeling from star to star. 

“When we began to head north and look for warmth, it was a 
Sabbath morn. The chords of our Litany floated far out on to the 
ocean, soothing the fowl of the sea and drawing leviathan himself to 
the surface, where he lay wrapt in holy ecstasy, or gambolling with 
his fellows. That, sir, was my last happy day; and as I lie 0 
nights in the coffin you saw in yonder cave (that coffin is my bed), 
I see it all again, and hear the lost one, whose voice was melody, 
say out of a full heart, ‘Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened ? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused the day- 
spring to know his place? Hast thou entered into the springs of the 
sea? or hast thou walked in the search of the depth ?’ 
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“ Next day I was on deck betimes. The breeze was light and 
failing ; what there was was foul, and we were close-hauled on the 
starboard tack. ‘Here, George,’ says our skipper, ‘ you call yourself 
a sailor; what d’ye make out of that vessel yonder to leeward? 
Neither the mate nor I can make head or tail of her.’ ‘ Either her 
crew, sir, are down with fever, or the craft is a derelict,’ I answered, 
handing him back his glass when I had conned the stranger care- 
fully over. The breeze now pining away to a flat calm, the captain 
sang out to the mate, ‘ Lower away a boat there and pull aboard, 
and see what is amiss.’ The boat was quickly unlashed from where 
she hung at her davits, cast clear of the side, and lowered into the 
water. Three able seamen and myself took the oars, the mate 
steering, and rowed smartly away. When within a cable-length of 
the ship, which lay a league to leeward between us and the Pata- 
gonian coast, we lay to, and hailed the craft with many a hearty ‘ Ship 
ahoy!’ Dead silence reigned supreme, and we pulled cautiously 
round and round. The name on her stern had been smudged over 
with a daub of paint or tar. Her sails were set, but there was none 
to trim them. Sometimes she ran up in the eye of what little wind 
there was, with sails flapping idly against the masts. Then she would 
stagger about, and not know what way to go, and presently pay off 
again, and fall lurching into the trough of a long and oily ground 
swell. 

““*We must board,’ says the mate. So we ran up alongside. The 
hand in the bows stood ready, his boat-hook clinked in the main 
chains, and I swarmed up her side. 

“This is no time (I hear the lifeboat rattle past) to tell of what 
we found, or rather did not find. From spare thole-pins in her boat, 
with grummets for each thwart, thrum-mats for the oars, and a har- 
poon with tackle spliced on, we judged the craft to have been some 
South Sea whaler ; but she held nought within her to throw light on 
the dark tragedy of her fate. Charred rice, stuck to the pot’s side, 
was in a pan on the galley fire. A nameless book of song, well 
thumbed, lay open on the cuddy table. From off the floor we 
picked a woman’s hat with feather trimmings, also a glove stained 
with clots of blood, and a wisp of matted hair. That was about all. 
The blow—whatever it had been, from whencesoever it had come— 
must have fallen like a thunder-clap, and had evidently found all 
hands busied about the common details of their work-a-day life. 

As soon as might be (for the breeze was freshening fast) we 
dropped over the vessel’s side, minded to make our own ship withou 
delay ; but, before unhitching our painter, we made survey of the 
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hull, to see if there were marks of the scuffle of boarding, or any 
other sign that might give us a clue. 

“«¢Shove off !’ cried the mate, out of all patience ; ‘the Great 
Day alone will reveal this secret thing,’ and he settled himself in the 
stern sheets, tiller ropes in hand, while I, pulling stroke, sat next him 
face to face. We rounded under the counter, and, shearing past her 
stern, the men gave way, and we headed for our ship. But no 
sooner were we well ciear of the derelict than the mate sprang to his 
feet, cast his eyes to heaven, and cried ‘ My God !’” 


III. 


“Oh George, George ! what dreadful thing is coming now, what 
new horror is in store for thee, my poor old friend? But list! 
hark ! what mean those cries and shrieks of wailing women, that 
pattering on the pavement below, that hurry, scurry, and tramp of 
running feet ?” 

A minute more and we were both outside, in the full swing of a 
tearing gale. A terrific sea had risen suddenly up in front of the 
coming storm. ‘The missing coble—young Verrill’s—had not come 
in. The lifeboat had put off to the rescue. And now, though the 
job should have been of the shortest, the lifeboat herself had not 
returned, and all was agitation and suspense that leaned to despair. 

Huddled together before the breakers, as near as they durst ven- 
ture down, stood anxious groups, with eyes strained seaward, when 
suddenly a piercing cry went up from a knot of women on the left. 

We ran, and saw men, waist high in the boiling surge, bear out a 
limp and senseless body ; and when it was seen to be none other 
than the cox of the lifeboat himself—-our brave and faithful Charlie— 
a wail of anguish, such as I trust never more to hear, rose high above 
the screaming gust and rent the midnight air. 

Groups now scattered wide apart, searching for any waif or stray 
the tide might cast up, and presently they spied another of our 
crew—the trusty Mat—floating on the wave. Him, too, men tied by 
ropes brought quick to land ; and later on a third was flung ashore 
and carried up to where his comrades lay. After that we sought 
long, and found nothing. 

Then George and I did turn, and go our ways to that shed of 
death wherein those bodies lay. What joy was ours to find two 
now revived and sane! The third was gone past help of man. 
And all the rest, with young Verrill and his mates, were gone also. 
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Our lifeboat, struck by a huge sea broadside on, and in the very act 
of rescue, had surned turtle, and those in her been swept out into 
the surf. 

When all was done that could be done, and when we had heard 
all there was to say, I went back with George to his cottage. What 
was the use of going home? Sleep was not to be thought of, com- 
pany was good, and I would hear the end of the old man’s yarn. 
The fire was out, the lamp burned low as he went on. 

“Well, sir, that mate was a sober God-fearing man, and it was 
not in vain he had taken his Maker’s name. His words, ‘JZy God !’ 
were a prayer ejaculatory. Our ship lay hid in inky smoke, while 
ever and anon tongues of lambent flame leapt thereout from burn- 
ing sails and spars. Bales of flax heating and igniting, the gum 
atop had flared up with resistless fury. 

“ Paralysed past power of speech, the oar slid from my hold, and 
I fell on the gratings more dead than alive. ‘Rise, George, rise !’ 
roared the mate, with a invigorating kick, ‘ play the man—pull like 
the devil ; ’tis your only chance now.’ And pull we did, believe me, 
sir, till the sweat poured off us in streams. Long ere we could 
reach the blazing craft her masts had toppled over, and her hull 
burned down to the water-line. Where were the boats? Not one 
was to be seen, and we knew full well, though none cared to speak 
his mind, that the hands for’rard scrubbing out the fore-peak had been 
cut off from escape by the sudden snort and blast of flame. 

“ And in truth (I must hasten now: the night is far spent) the 
captain and my angel of a girl were the sole survivors. Them we 
picked up from a floating boom ; and even as we did so, the ship 
gave a lurch to starboard, a heel to port, and ducked down into 
the deep. Pulling sluggishly back to that ill-omened derelict, and 
tenderly hoisting my dear love on board, we set about doing what 
little we could to get things put in trim. The hull sat lower on the 
sea than earlier in the day, and though not completely water-logged, 
we found the water rise on us faster than we could get rid of it. In 
sounding wells and weakly manning pumps the watches dragged 
themselves away. With daylight, land loomed on the lee, dark and 
frowning, as we drifted helplessly inshore. By noon the roar of 
breakers was audible, and there was nothing left us but to take again 
to the boat. Spying a strip of sand between bluff capes, we shot 
in, and, half-swamped by the surf, effected a landing. We cut poles 
from the trees about, and by aid of a raw hide converted into a 
tarpaulin, rigged up a rickety tent. Day by day some scaled the 
beetling crag to search for passing sail, while others collected dulse, 
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wreckage and shell-fish to keep, if so might be, soul and body 
together in the icy region of that antarctic cove. 

“The dear Stephanie pined fast away, and it was well seen she 
would never live to be mine. We made her a booth of branches, 
wherein to die in peace ; and day and night one sat on watch, to 
tend the dying girl. Our second Sunday ashore, it was plain to all 
the end was near. The sweet child had taken her farewell leave of 
our scanty crew. She and I were left alone. ‘George!’ I heard 
her say, and stooped to catch her words, ‘I go from you fast now. 
I am not afraid to go, for God is good. But I fear to enter on the 
unknown company of heaven, unfriended and alone. Oh that you, 
my love, were safe in that haven of rest, to give me welcome, tell 
them who I am, and claim me for your own. Then should I feel 
safe indeed!’ Scalding tears ran down my beard ; lumps in the 
throat choked early utterance. At length I found a whimpering 
voice, and sobbed, ‘ Dearest Stephanie, we will be married here on 
earth : then, when I join you in heaven (pray God it be soon), you 
will be my angel bride.’ Marriage by a captain at sea, sir, you 
know, was binding in those days ; and we might, by a little stretch, 
be said to be a¢ sea. 

“Next day our wedding took place ; surely the strangest, the most 
blessed and spotless ever solemnised on the face of this sin-stained 
earth. We baked a little bannock of barley meal, speckled and 
spotted with cowrie shells, in lieu of comfits. Such was the bride’s- 
cake. And we decked the bower with wreaths of showy fucoids 
and garlands of moss and berries. The captain read the service 
and we lifted up our voices in the nuptial hymn— 


Hark ! they whisper: angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. 


Our hymn done, the men stood gravely by, and silence reigned 
around. Even as they stood a sail did heave in sight. Ever on 
the look-out for castaways on that grim shore, her crew had spotted 
our flag (the master’s Sunday shirt) floating from a jutting crag, and 
running close in, lowered a boat and sent to the rescue. It was 
late afternoon by this. Time pressed ; my wife was breathing still, 
we might not linger; but how to get her on board? Then came 
the rough and tearful tars who, for days back, had gone with mystery 
to a fringe of bush behind our booth, and said, ‘George! we have 
long seen what must come to that sweet lady of thine, and we have 
hewn her a rough coffin. Let her be shipped in that.’ It was done 
as they advised, and in her open coffin my living bride was placed 
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by loving hands and borne away. That very night, the night of her 
translation, she breathed her last. Of the funeral next day I cannot 
speak. ‘The captain had come to me early, and said, ‘George, it is 
not the way of those that die at sea to go down to their spacious 
graves in coffins. They must be shrouded and shotted, that they 
may sink deep - deep beyond the range of sharks.’ 

*‘ At that last word of his, and all which it recalled, the cloud of 
my disorder, ever brooding near, closed in and wrapped me in a 
long delirium. Of my wanderings to and fro since that fatal hour, 
my devious track of uneasy travel by land and water, it were long 
to tell. 

“Ten years gone Yule, I found my way back to this nook of my 
nativity, bearing my relic with me. Oft did the horror of the night 
affright my soul and cause me dire dismay. I knew not if it were 
well with my beloved. But things are better now. High visions of 
her tranquillity absorb me. That coffin, blest and sprinkled, is now 
no more my bane and curse, but stands there ready for the lucky 
day when I too shall enter into it, as into an ark of refuge, and be 
laid beneath the yews in sure hope to meet my Stephanie at 
heaven’s gate.” 


IV. 


The tale was told, the lamp expiring for lack of oil, pale beams of 
watery moonshine slanting sadly on us through the unshuttered pane 
as I rose, and wringing my old friend’s hand in mute sympathy, 
went softly out into the night. Therage of that wild gale was spent, 
and now it was sobbing itself to sleep, with moaning gasps of sorrow 
and remorse. The narrow street was void of life. The powers of 
darkness and the sharpness of death hovered there—apparent, 
dominant. Late, or rather early, as the hour was, lights glimmered 
in the house of May. Projected on the drawn blind of a room 
below was the shadow of a woman, rocking and swaying in dumb 
despair, while in an upper chamber lights came and went, as nursing 
women did their offices of watch and care. 

At my own door Croxteth received me, her eyes red with weep- 
ing, and handed me my candle, with never a word. Good faithful 
soul! A ruddy fire glowed on the hearth, and tea was set out for 
sustenance. Habited for rest, I sat to think, and fell into a troubled 
dose. Blank horror of the night crept in on me, as it had done on 
George of yore. I dreamed of the dead. I heard the choir sing 
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Dies Ira and Miserere, and above all rose a hurricane of sound, 
with sweeping dissolution and wild agitation. The great and awful 
day was come: the last trump blew loud and long, irresistibly clear, 
intolerably shrill. 


“ What on earth is all that row about?” I cried, starting from my 
evil dream, and throwing up the sash. A flood of sunlight filled the 
room, and outside stood a man flaunting a slip of tawny paper, and 
bellowing “Saved! saved!” In the twinkling of an eye he was 
gone, and I heard his thundering knock at the house next below 
mine, in the mouth of the gorge. From the window I flew to my 
room door, and leaning over the stair cried out, in a voice that ad- 
mitted of no delay, and brought Croxteth instantly to the fore, 
“Saved ! saved!” ‘Thank God! thank God !” she sobbed, while 
the chequers of her print skirt were pressed to eyes and nose. Again 
I banged too my door, and tore away at my clothes in mad haste to 
be out and about. When but half clad I ran again to the landing, 
and cried, “Croxteth ! set out a table in the hall ; we keep open 
house to-day. This is the greatest day you or I shall ever see. 
This is the Day of Resurrection.” Then back to my dressing. But 
yet again to my door, sorrowfully now, and with more staidness of 
gait. ‘Good Croxteth, forgive me, I have done wrong. Set that 
table back awhile ; the time of rejoicing is not yet.” Good creature ! 
she took my meaning in at once, and wept aloud, for the dead man’s 
tainsfolk were among her own familiar friends. And then, vexed 
with herself for this display of feeling, the old Adam cropped up, 
and she fell back on that xdéopo: rife aétxiac—her tongue. “ Don’t 
stand there, sir, for pity’s sake, with next to nothing on. Drat that 
old George and his yarns. Master ll catch his death o’ cold, and 
then he’ll have his rheumatiz, and then, oh deary me, woe’s the day !” 
(All this well-worn formula iz diminuendo, as she hobbled down the 
area steps to her own place in the bowels of the earth.) Five 
minutes more and I was abroad, drawn into a ruck of townsfolk 
surging up out of the glen and away to the turnpike road. Fastening 
on to the first whose face I knew, that man proclaimed the joyful 
tidings of the morn. When the lifeboat capsized, her crew, with 
those rescued from the swamped coble a moment before, were of 
course thrown out; but they had managed, by help of man-lines, to 
regain their boat on righting. Their oars were gone, some broken 
short off at the rowlocks, the rest swept away by the current, and 
the boat now drifted southward, at the mercy of winds and waves. 
A passing tramp, seeing their flare-up, had given them a tow, and 
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three hours later cast them loose off Whitby. News of their safety 
flew like wildfire, and a horseman, riding for dear life, had brought 
it by cock-crow to our own village. The men themselves would 
soon be here, and, indeed, while we walked and talked there came, 
far off on the stretch of moorland road, a speck that grew quickly 
bigger, and in fulness of time developed into a loaded waggon. 
What a deafening cheer we raised as it drew close up! Much 
moved, I stood apart and saw the kiss of greeting, the hug of fond 
embrace, the hysterical giggles of some, the subdued and holy joy 
of others, the tears of most, the heartfelt sympathy of all. And so 
we turned and went in glad frocession back to our own gates. 
Already they had drawn young Verrill aside and whispered in his 
ear, “ Run, lad, run! Thy girl has heard the gladsome shouts. Too 
weak to walk abroad, she waits thy coming within. Run, lad, run! 
The sight of thee will better her more than all their doctors’ drugs.” 

Three days later, in the perfect hush of brumal solstice, with hoar 
frost glistening on the mossy graves, our bell tolled out across the 
slumbering sea and upland stretch of moor. The churchyard was 
thronged. Old George was there. Young Verrill, too, with Alice 
leaning on hisarm. The whole village was there, clad in motley garb. 
We are but a poor folk at best, not rich in dress, and when a wedding 
is that which concerns us most, we are not always found ready equipped 
for a funeral. Hence it happened that our sweet Alice had thrown a 
shawl over her bonnetless head. One hand was on her lover’s arm, 
while from the other, with which she drew the shawl about her breast, 
peeped a Christmas rose, to lay on the dead man’s grave. Then 
came the service, and when we heard “I am the resurrection,” and 
“Tn the midst of life we are in death,” contagious sobs shook women 
to the core, while hardy men applied the infrequent and crepitant 
kerchiefto their bloodshot eyes. When, all being done, the burial 
party had turned to go, and while the rest of us stood lingering by 
the open grave or broken into groups for grave-side gossip, the good 
priest, standing at the lych gate, beckoned us to him. “You have 
done well, my friends,” said he, “to obey the Scripture, which saith, 
‘Weep with them that weep.’ I exhort you that, to-morrow early, 
ye pay like heed to that which bids ‘ Rejoice with them that do re- 
joice’”” So we scattered and went our several ways, and threw off 
our weeds and sables, and made ready against the morrow. 

And oh! that it were mine to tell of that day’s merry doings-—the 
scene in church as, standing round the altar, we saw the blushing 
Alice bestowed on her lucky tar, the feastings and junketings, the 
genuine joy and sympathy of all. What a drunken jangle of clanging 
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bells in the rocking steeple above, what wringing of horny hands in 
the body below, what bunting fluttering in the breeze, what a deal of 
fizzing powder, what a blaze of tar barrels, what cakes, what ale! 

“Hymen o hymenee!” A bright and happy day indeed had 
succeeded that night of dark eclipse. 

Good Croxteth was kept so hard at hospitable work with hands 
and feet that her tongue for once forgot to wag. ‘‘ Ah, dear sir!” she 
just found breath to say, as I wished her a late good-night, “God 


bless you! God bless even ¢hat Old George |” 
J. LAWSON. 
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RUSKIN HALL: 
THE POOR MANS COLLEGE. 


O Mr. Walter Vrooman, of St. Louis, U.S.A., belongs the credit 

of having established the first Poor Man’s College in England : 

he has planted the democratic house of study in the midst of the 

ancient University of Oxford, much, I fancy, to the disgust and 
indignation of its academic members. 

The Founder and Principal of Ruskin Hall has sought to embody 
in his plan the high social ideals of John Ruskin, and those who had 
the privilege of hearing him unfold the work and aims of his insti- 
tution in his brilliant inaugural address, on February 22, 1899, felt 
quite convinced that the College was needed, the work feasible, the 
experiment one fuil of promise and rich possibilities, and the 
enthusiasm ample wherewith to make the whole a success. 

To those to whom the Labour College is still unknown, let me 
give some details as to the way it is carried on, and the reason for 
its existence. 

There are two things connected with the economic arrangements 
that are wise and unusual (listen, you who fear the scheme is but a 
philanthropic fad of a rich enthusiast) :— 

1. The Poor Man’s College is paid for by the poor man himself. 
The public is not asked to contribute a penny towards its support. 
The cost of living is reduced to a minimum, certainly, but there it 
is—the student has to find the money, viz. £25 a year for board, 
and £6 for tuition. 

2. There is not one servant in the place. All members take their 
share in the domestic work ; the Committee settle the arrangements for 
the week—some are told off to cook, some to make the beds, others 
to do the house cleaning, and so on. Very few rules are made, the 
most stringent one is regarding alcoholic liquor—¢hat is not to be 
brought on to the premises. 

The rooms are quite simply furnished, there is nothing more 
than is absolutely necessary. “It is wonderful how many things one 
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can do without,” said the clever and genial Warden, Mr. Dennis 
Hird (a man singularly well fitted for the post he holds) when he 
showed me over the Hall in the early days of its history. 

I have often thought men would benefit by a little training in 
domestic details: they would save themselves much unnecessary 
labour if they knew how to set about the cleaning of fireplaces and 
the making of beds. Practice makes perfect, and no doubt experi- 
ence has helped the young fellows to work with method. 

Ruskin Hall is situated in St. Giles; a creeper-covered house, 
often occupied by Mr. Ruskin in former years. Mr. Vrooman has 
taken it on a lease from Balliol College ; it is quite free from the 
modern-institution look; no money as yet has been spent on 
“ decoration ”—another significant fact, to my way of thinking. 

There are twenty-nine students, and the Hall is full. They may 
stay a month or a year, as suits them best. There are no holidays. 
It is a fact that, in a few cases, the employers of the men who have 
ventured on this course of self-improvement are so anxious them- 
selves to further the scheme, that they keep their posts open for the 
students against their return. 

The men may be of any age or creed, and the only qualification 
required is “ Moral character and the ability to read intelligently.” 
It is the intention of the founder that they should qualify themselves 
for active work on behalf of their own class, that they should widen 
their mental horizon, have power to form independent and sound 
opinions, and, above all, be able to think straight. 

The subjects taught are “ History” (great importance is paid 
to Constitutional History as essential to intelligent citizenship), 
Political Economy, Sociology, Present-Day Institutions, with lectures 
on the “ Teaching of John Ruskin” and “The Art and Architecture 
of Oxford,” by a club of ladies entitled the Backworth Club, who 
have the interests of the students greatly at heart. 

“ What is the good of all this?” some will be saying. ‘ Are you 
not taking these men out of their proper spheres of usefulness in the 
world by educating them thus? Will not contact with the novel life 
of culture unfit them for their return toa rough-and-ready work-a-day 
existence ?”’ 

I hopefully say “No!” 

I do not foresee evil as a result of this scheme, though, very pro- 
bably, now and again there will be a failure to record. ‘ C'est des 
difficultés que naissent les miracles.” I hopefully say “ No !” because 
I believe in the ethical teaching of the Master whose ideals it is the 
proud aim of Mr. Vrooman to put into practice. From the “ Ethics 
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of the Dust” comes his motto: “The constant duty of every man 
to his fellows is to ascertain his own powers and special gifts, and to 
strengthen them for the help of others.” . . . “ Each man, by raising 
himself, may help to raise, through influence or precept, the whole 
class to which he belongs.” 

True Socialism this ! Call to mind what another great man has to 
say concerning the right understanding and meaning of Socialism : 
“What I should like to have more than anything else would be a 
body of able, high-minded, competent men who should act as 
instructors. I should look to those men to preach what Socialism 
really is— not a change for the sake of change, but a change involving 
the very noblest ideal of human life and duty—a life in which every 
human being should find unrestricted scope for his best powers and 
faculties.” 

So writes William Morris. 

Surely the trend of Ruskin Hall is thitherward. Here are 
students “trying by some dim candle-light to set the workshop 
ready against to-morrow’s daylight.” 

The students who have sought admission to the new College 
are men who would be certain, sooner or later, to rise above their 
fellows, and the importance of the help that is offered to them lies 
in the fact that they will start better equipped, they will have 
studied the social problems under the wise guidance of cultured 
minds (which only can serve and enlighten the receptive mind of 
the artisan). Their individuality will not be suppressed, but the 
distinctive force that lies in each will be led into the right activity. 
Instead of a weak acquiescence in the drift of things, or a false 
conception of the grave questions which touch the foundations of 
national life, each man will feel, as he tries for places of trust and 
power in the future, as Labour Leader or Member 6f Parliament, 
that he has the right understanding of the times, and knows what 
England ought to do. He will be ready and willing to lay his gifts 
on the altar of public service. 

What does Dr. Herron say of this class of man, in his striking 
book “ Between Cesar and Jesus ”?—“ It is only those who toil and 
endure with their brethren in the thick of the wrong and struggle 
with which Society travails, who will furnish the sympathy and 
dynamics able to bring forth redemption and freedom.” 

Of course, there are many clever young men who cannot raise 
the requisite funds for the year’s mental training. For these the 
Correspondence Course exists, at the small cost of 2s. for the first 
month and 1s. for each succeeding month. The student chooses the 
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subject in which he desires to improve himself, he studies the books 
sent, and writes a thesis at stated times on the subject studied. Mr. 
Beard, also an enthusiastic young American, conducts this system of 
correspondence, and ably and willingly gives his attention to “ indi- 
vidual difficulties which lie in the path of the serious worker.” A 
very large number have joined this course all over England; in 
January the students numbered 1,200. 

It is the aim of the founder, not merely to have a Labour College 
in Oxford, Manchester, Birkenhead and Birmingham (in which town 
there are already three), but to see one established wherever there 
are ten men anxious to study. The idea of “How to Start a 
Branch Ruskin Hall” is well worked out in Young Oxford for 
November, a 3d. magazine just launched by the “ Movement.” 

One more proof of Mr. Vrooman’s energy, and I have done. 
He is now hard at work promoting courses of Extension Lectures, 
at “one-tenth the cost of any other Extension Course, and tenfold 
better adapted to the needs of the working class.” 

Mr. Vrooman sees and feels that the class for whom he works 
is replete with men who create civilisation ; the lips of thousands 
are now unsealed upon problems which cut to the very quick of 
life; social and moral subjects must be faced in the new 
expansive century which the world will shortly enter upon, and 
the Principal of Ruskin Hall, by bringing his intense virility, his 
brilliant oratory, and his burning enthusiasm into this field of labour 
deserves recognition and success. 

M. BERKELEY, 
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A WEST COUNTRY POTTER. 


N the West of England, scattered about in various towns and 
villages, are numerous pieces of delf-ware the identification 
of which has been a puzzle even to the experts. The variety of the 
articles still in existence is great, ranging from a saltcellar to a very 
handsome bowl or jug. The colour too varies, but mainly it is of a dark 
blue on a pinky-white ground. Many of the plates have three wire 
marks on the bottom, and what are technically called “ pinholes ” are 
numerous. The colour of the clay, however, does not vary, at any 
rate but slightly. Some of the pieces are dated, and have the names 
of the makers and persons for whom they were made on them. 
Several masses where the pieces have run together have been 
found, making identification easy. At present specimens are to 
be found in the British, Reading, and other museums, as well as in 
the hands of private collectors. It must have been extensively 
manufactured at one time, otherwise there would not be so many 
examples now in existence. A few years ago, at an annual meeting 
of the local antiquarian society, over sixty specimens of this ware 
were shown, many of them named and dated, and collected within 
a narrow radius. Of the maker and his works this article will give 
the first detailed account ever published. 

Nathaniel Ireson was born in 1686, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Nuneaton in Warwickshire. He received a training as a mason. 
He must have married early, inasmuch as “ Mary ye daughter of 
Nathaniel Ireson and Mary his wife” was baptized by Rev. Walter 
Goodfellow at Ladbroke Church, near Rugby, on September 30, 
1711, 

If they were residing at Ladbroke at that time, as seems probable, 
they did not continue there long, for there is no further reference to 
them in the parish register. It is said, however, that they afterwards 
lived at Ansley, near Nuneaton. It is probable that Ireson came west 
ward about the year 1720. In that year Mr. Henry Hoare, a London 
banker, purchased an estate of about 6,000 acres of the Stourton 
family at Stourton, in Wiltshire, and, taking down an old Tudor 
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castellated building, built the present mansion a little distance from the 
old one. Colin Campbell furnished the design, and Ireson was the 
master-builder. Ireson therefore took up his residence in Stourton, 
and became churchwarden, as a tablet in the church testifies. There 
also his daughter Mary died and was buried, as another tablet records. 
Stourton Mansion was finished in 1722, and it is probable that soon 
after this Ireson left Stourton and took up his residence in Wincanton 
in Somerset, as there was there more scope for his genius as builder and 
architect. He had not long been there before he entered fully into the 
public life of the town, and, purchasing some land, built a house 
which to this day bears his name. In 1724 his second daughter and 
heiress was born. In the year following his portrait in oils was painted, 
which with one of his wife painted in 1745 is in the possession of 
one of the present representatives of the family. 

In 1736 he was the owner of a quarry which for 150 years has 
been a source of revenue to the owners of the estate. It was 
the working of this quarry probably which led to the discovery of 
clay, and hence the opening of the pottery. Some of the present 
specimens are dated 1737, 1738, 1739, whilst others are dated 
1748. About this time he was actively engaged in building. 
For many miles round numbers of specimens of his work appear 
in freestone doorways, windows, and tablets in churches. Many 
houses were built or restored by him, and at least three churches 
show his handiwork, namely, those of Bruton, Wincanton, and 
Blandford St. Mary. In the churchyard at Wincanton is a sculp- 
tured monument in stone, life-size, to his own memory, which is said 
to have been erected during his lifetime. In 1748 he erected and 
gave a new chancel to the parish church at Wincanton, he being 
warden of the church about that time. His numerous engagements 
probably prevented him from personally superintending the pottery, 
so that he let the manufactory to two brothers, Lindsay by name, 
who came out of Warwickshire. It is said that these brothers did 
not prosper and that they gave up after awhile, and that Ireson 
pressed them for money they owed him. Another story is that the 
clay became very scarce ; the latter is very probable. It is most 
likely that the works were closed many years before his death, 
his will containing no allusion to them. Evidences are not wanting 
that he knew how to take care of his money, and that he let his 
landed neighbours who were short of money have various sums at 
interest. In this way it is likely that he acquired much of his 
property. It is somewhat singular that, though he was so interested 
in the church, and although the trusteeship of the church property 
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was changed several times, he was during his forty years’ residence in 
the town never put on the trust. 

That he was a freemason is evidenced by the sculptured monu- 
ment before referred to, where are shown a mason’s apron, level, 
hammer, mallet, chisels, square, and trowel, as well as an hour-glass, 
scythe, skull and cross-bones. He had no son, but his wife and one 
single and one married daughter survived him. He died on April 18, 
1769, at the age of 83 years, 

One interesting incident in the life of his grand-daughter, who 
lived with him, is that in one of the farmhouses in the parish where 
she visited she scratched her name on a pane of glass in a bedroom 
window in the year 1776, when she was nineteen years of age, and 
there it still remains. His will was made eleven years before his 
death, and is a long, prosy, and ungrammatical document, but it is 
interesting in its portrayal of. the man, and as showing that he had 
acquired much property, notwithstanding that he had done so much 
for his family and the town in which he lived. It shows that he had 
houses and lands in Wincanton, Stoke Trister, Bayford, Bedminster, 
Bath, and Yeovil. He however stipulates that whosoever takes his 
property should also take his name. Such was the man who as 
architect, potter, and builder lived a busy life, and died leaving 
behind him many evidences of his fertile mind and busy hands 
which have been a puzzle to many, and which only now are being 
recognised as the work of the outspoken, somewhat vain, quaint, 
and withal religious Nathaniel Ireson. 

GEORGE SWEETMAN. 
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THE DOG IN LITERATURE. 


HEN we remember how much men have loved dogs, and 
how much dogs have loved men, it is at least surprising 
that we have so comparatively few dogs of any individuality in poetry 
or fiction. Through all the many centuries in which men have 
employed themselves in writing, and dogs have employed themselves 
in worshipping men, and, by their persistence in this often misplaced 
devotion have given a proverb to our language, very few dogs have 
been engraved on the heart of literature. As a rule they are but 
trifling accessories, like the quaint hounds who play in the fore- 
grounds of old pictures ; they are not endowed with the individuality, 
the human personality, of dogs we have known and loved. 

There are, however, marked exceptions to this rule, and, strangely 
enough, the first exception is that of the first dog who has found a place 
in the Temple of Fame—the immortal Argos of the “Odyssey.” Homer 
mentions two varieties of dogs—the white-footed, swift dogs of the 
chase, who took care, too, of the flocks and cattle ; and the house 
dogs, who enjoyed a less enviable reputation, for poor Priam dreads 
those which his own halls have nursed. ‘“ Myself, then,” he says, 
“last of all, at the street door, will ravening dogs tear—when the dogs 
I reared in my halls, about my table, and to guard my doors, when 
they have drunk my blood, maddened at heart, shall lie in the gate- 
way ... this is the most piteous thing that cometh upon hapless 
man ”—words which, perhaps, suggested Byron’s 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again 
He’d tear me where he stands. 

But Argos is of the race of the more esteemed hunting dogs, and 
he has all the individuality which dog-lovers demand in dog-pictures, 
and which only dog-lovers can impart. We know him so well, and 
yet linger once again, not unwillingly, over the scene. He lies— 
he who in old days used to be led by Odysseus “ against wild goats 
and deer and hares ”—lies in the courtyard, “ despised ” because his 
master is believed to be still far away. Too old to move, he is yet 
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aware of Odysseus’ step ; twenty years of absence have dimmed his 
eyes but not his memory or his love. And what quick observation 
of animals is shown in the notice, not of the wagging tail, for that all 
men have remarked, but in the description of the downward move- 
ment of the ears, which is equivalent, as those who understand ex- 
pression in animals will understand, to a smile. Odysseus sees it 
all and wipes away a tear, and, to hide his feeling, asks Eumaeus 
carelessly if this is “a dog of speed or if he is comely only, like as are 
men’s trencher dogs, that their lords keep for the pleasure of the 
eye.” ‘Swift he was,” says Eumaeus, “and no beast could hide 
from him in deepest wood ; but his lord hath perished far from his 
own country, and the careless women take no charge of him.” And 
then, as Odysseus passes out of sight into his “fair lying” house, 
“upon Argos came the fate of black death, even in the hour that he 
beheld Odysseus again in the twentieth year.” His faithful eyes had 
seen what they longed to see and were satisfied. 

Passing from Homer to another of the immortals, to Dante, we 
are, perhaps, disappointed that he, with his quick eye for Nature, his 
habit of throwing in little and perhaps homely allusions which seem 
out of all proportion to his transcendental visions, has, as far as I 
recollect, only one allusion to a dog at all, except the allegorical 
black mastiffs, “ravenous and swift of foot as greyhounds loosed 
from the leash,” who represent Poverty and Despair. It is found in 
the seventeenth canto of the “Inferno,” where the melancholy folk 
of the seventh circle are tormented by the burning marl and the 
showers of flame, and are restless as dogs in summer vexed by flies. 

If Shakespeare has but few dogs he yet always approaches 
them with the ease of familiarity. Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, 
“the little dogs” whose hardness of heart seems to poor deserted 
Lear the echo of the hardness of a hard world, are but slightly 
sketched ; and yet they leave a feeling in our minds that Shakespeare 
knew dogs as he knew men. But what can we say of his wonderful 
Crab in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona”—that creation as 
inimitable in its way as any of his human characters? “One that I 
brought up of a puppy, one that I saved from drowning ;” but yet 
“the sourest-natured dog that lives,” and one that, as dogs will, 
imbibes the spirit of his master and is “clownish” as Launce the 
clown himself, and “who thrusts me himself into the company of 
three or four gentlemanlike dogs under the duke’s table,” unbidden 
and unabashed. Here, again, there are only a few lines, a few 
strokes, but the picture is there drawn for all times. Crab lives, 
and will live, as long as the world of literature endures. 

Chaucer, to turn back in date, has but little to say of dogs, and 
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uses them only as a finish to his pictures, as in the prologue to “ The 
Nun’s Tale,” where we are told of the prioress that she had small 
hounds which she fed 

With roasted flesh, or milk and wastel bread ; 

But sore she wept if one of them was dead, 

Or if men smote it with a yard smart ; 

And all was conscience and tender heart. 
We feel he does not love them as he loves the birds or the green 
fields ; they do not bulk for much in his mind, but they serve to 
colour the picture of the lady’s sensibility, and not her sense, in 
the same way as do her tears 

If that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, 


or her 
Smiling full simple and full coy. 


Turning to the ballads, we find dogs, without individuality 
indeed, but yet introduced with that firm touch which shows how 
large a part they filled in medizeval life, and how capable they are of 
heightening the picture which the writer wishes to convey to the 
mind of the reader. In that poem of desolation, ‘“ The Twa Corbies,” 
which Ruskin parallels with Dante’s death of Buonconte in the fifth 
canto of the “ Purgatorio,” the feeling of desolation, of loneliness, of 
death without help or pity is inexpressibly heightened by the deser- 
tion of the dead knight by even his dogs : 

His hound is to the hunting gone. 
It is a faint, harsh echo of Buonconte, says Ruskin ; and “ Giovanni 
nor none else have care for me” is hardly more desolate than the 
line we have quoted, or the “ My hounds they all go masterless ” of 
“ young Beichan.” 

If we turn now to the modern school of poets, to that school which 
returned to Nature after poetry had been long concerned with man 
and man only, and more, too, with form in versification than with 
natural objects, we have at first no great love of the dog, no intimacy 
with his quite human personality, no consideration of his human 
feelings and moods. Pope’s lines, 

And thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company, 
have indeed passed into a proverb, and so has Goldsmith’s elegy on 
the death of the mad dog, who 
to gain his private ends 
Went mad and bit the man. 


And the man 
recovered of the bite. 
The dog it was who died ; 
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a satire which had, long before Goldsmith’s day, found a place in 
Greek literature, for there we find the lines, 

A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide ; 

But ’twas the viper, not the man, that died. 
Goldsmith’s poem is indeed irresistible in its humour, but the humour 
is quite apart from the dog. The first of the modern school who 
approaches dog-nature in the only way in which it can rightly be 
approached, with sympathy, is Cowper. In the “ Winter’s Morning 
Walk” he has some lines which show he could observe this to some of 
us somewhat inscrutable companion of our homes with as sympathetic 
an observation and with as quick a power of catching its moods and 
expression as he brought to the study of inanimate nature. We have, 
too, in these lines a return to the spirit of Homer and of Shakespeare 
in this matter ; the dog is no longer an accessory, a piece of still life, 
he is a living thing, with thoughts and feelings which must be con- 
sidered if he is to be painted truly : 


Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe. 


Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ear 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 

Now creeps he slow ; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide scampering, snatches at the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout, 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy ; 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 

Moves right towards the mark; nor stops for aught. 


This is a picture from the life. 

Following closely on Cowper in his charming delineation of dog- 
life and dog-feeling comes Burns, a writer wide as the poles asunder 
from Cowper in mental build, but absolutely one with him in his keen 
appreciation of the thoughts of the animal world, and almost 
trembling feminine pity for its wrongs and its many sufferings. It is 
perhaps characteristic of this that his first worthy poem is his “Twa 
Dogs.” Here, indeed, we have Burns in his happiest and most 
gracious mood. What can equal the humour of the twa dogs that 
“were na thrang ” (busy) “at hame,” and so go out for an afternoon’s 
diversion—the one shown by his “locked, letter’d, braw” brass badge 
of servitude to be both gentleman and scholar, and who though he 
was of high degree 


The fient o’ pride—nae pride had he ; 
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and the ploughman’s collie, “a gash and faithfu’ tyke” with his 
“honest, sonsie, bawsn’t face,” which 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place ? 


How charming, too, is the description of their dog-like gambols : 


Whiles mice and moudieworts they howkit ; 
Whiles scoured awa’ in lang excursion 

An’ worried ither in diversion 

Until wi’ daffin weary grown 

Upon a knowe they sat them down. 


And when Luath described the joys of the poor, how charming is his 
summing up: 

My heart it was sae fain to see *em 

That I for joy ha’e barkit wi’ ’em. 


And not less charming is the conclusion of the poem: 


By this the sun was out of sight 
An’ darker gloamin’ brought the night : 


Up they gat an’ shook their lugs, 
Rejoiced they were na men but dogs ; 
An’ each took aff his several way, 
Resolved to meet some ither day. 


Byron’s lines on his Newfoundland dog, Boatswain, have found a 
place in literature quite as much perhaps from their cynicism as their 
love of the dog, who possesses, he tells us, “all the virtues of man 
without his vices.” 

The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonoured falls, unnoticed all his worth. 


Ye who perchance behold this simple urn 
Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn ! 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise. 
I never knew but one, and here he lies ! 


Wordsworth’s tribute to the memory of that favourite dog who 
was loved not only for “ old household thoughts in which thou hadst 
thy share,” but for its inexpressibly affectionate nature, must not be 
passed over, for it seizes on the individual characteristic of an indi- 
vidual dog, and not on the virtues only of the whole canine race. 

Love, that comes wherever light and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense ; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind: 
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Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 

The soul of love, love’s intellectual law. 
Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame, 
Our tears from passion and from reason came, 
And therefore shalt thou be an honoured name. 


And now we come to the great master spirit who ranks next to 
Homer and Shakespeare in his delineation of dogs as individuals and 
not in the mass. But whereas Homer and Shakespeare have only 
one dog—each immortal indeed—Scott, for it is of him we speak, 
has not one but many. Dogs play a really important 7éé in his 
works, and no two are alike, but all are worthy of the love with which 
their artist evidently regarded them. His lines to the dog who for 
three months guarded the remains of his master who had perished on 
Helvellyn are not indeed equal to Wordsworth’s poem on the same 
subject ; but one portion of them seems worthy of quotation : 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ; 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou start ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 

And oh, was it meet that, no requiem read o’er him, 

No mother to weep and no friend to deplore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him, 
Unhonoured, the pilgrim from life should depart ? 

Here speaks at least a lover of dogs, if he does not speak at his 
best; but it is in the novels that Scott’s: most wonderful dog 
characters are found. We shall all remember Wasp, the little terrier 
in “Guy Mannering ”—Wasp, who as Bertram is crossing the lonely 
waste leads him to the spot where Dinmont is struggling with the 
robbers, and who acted “gloriously during the skirmish, annoying 
the heels of the enemy and repeatedly effecting a moment’s diversion 
in his master’s favour.” ‘‘ De’il, but your dog’s weel entered wi’ the 
vermin now, Sir,” is Dandie’s delighted exclamation; and when 
Charlie’s Hope is approached, the famous Peppers and Mustards, that 
race of dogs whose name of Dandie Dinmont was Scott’s creation and 
which will be connected through all time with his work, appear 
tumultuously on the scene. Wasp, too, keeps reappearing throughout 
the story. Some of us can hardly read the account of Bertram’s 
dejection in the prison broken in upon by the sound of a dog’s feet 
pattering up the stairs in great haste to find his master—in tribula- 
tion or in success, neither mattered to Wasp—without a thrill. 

Then again thereis Wolf in “‘ The Abbot,” a deerhound who saves 
Roland Graeme from drowning and is so humanly jealous of the boy’s 
favour with the lady of Avenel, prejudice, however, which is more 
easily overcome than is the prejudice of man. In “ Woodstock” we 
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have Bevis who “behaved himself as decorously as any of the 
congregation ” when he had followed his master to church, “and re- 
turned perhaps as much edified as most of them.” In “ Ivanhoe” 
there is Fangs, “the lean black dog,” plebeian by birth but noble 
of soul, at whom Cedric launches his javelin because “in his uncouth 
way” the dog is rejoicing somewhat too noisily at meeting Gurth 
again. But Gurth is fettered, and the tears which have not come for 
his own misfortune rise for those of his faithful Fangs. ‘ Gurth’s 
heart swelled within him ; for he felt this meditated slaughter of 
his faithful adherent in a degree much deeper than the harsh treat- 
ment he had himself received. Having in vain attempted to raise 
his hand to his eyes, he said to Wamba, ‘I pray thee do me the 
kindness to wipe my eyes with the skirt of thy mantle; the dust 
offends me and these bonds will not let me help myself one way or 
the other.’” And the insult to his dog estranges Gurth from Cedric 
as no insult to himself could do—estranges him at once and for 
ever. 

Another dog of distinction is Cadwal in “The Talisman,” who 
guards the banner more faithfully than his master has done. The 
sight of the dog, wounded and, as he thinks, dying, mixed as a 
bitter ingredient in Sir Kenneth’s trouble: “ His only friend seemed 
removed from him just as he had incurred the contempt and hatred 
of all beside. The knight’s strength of mind gave way to a burst of 
agonised distress,” of which, indeed, the dog was worthy. 

The last of Scott’s dogs to which we shall refer are the two “ very 
tall stag greyhounds, Ban and Buscar,” over which Davie Gellatly 
presides, and to whom he sings his wild little chanson : 

Hie away, hie away, 

Over bank and over brae, 

Where the copsewood is greenest, 
Where the fountains glisten sheenest. 

For we notice that Scott never introduces dogs without a dignity 
and a carefulness at least as great as that with which he introduces 
his human characters ; and all his dogs are studies. 

In his chapter “Shy Neighbourhoods” in “An Uncommercial 
Traveller,” Dickens shines as an interpreter of dogs. The two 
honest dogs who perform in Punch’s shows, and with whom he is on 
terms of intimacy, are delightful creatures; and so is the country dog 
who is “confused” by town ways and “bad London dogs” and 
“worse London dogs,” who make proposals which his principles 
reject. The dogs who keep men and boys are irresistible. The 
mongrel who keeps three boys, who feigns that he can bring down 
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sparrows and unburrow rats (he can do neither), and takes the boys 
out on sporting pretences into all sorts of suburban fields, is a 
creation ; and so is the dog “ residing in the Borough of Southwark,” 
who keeps a blind man and hales him away on expeditions wholly 
uncontemplated by and unintelligible to the man, wholly of the 
dog’s conception and execution. On the other hand, “ when the man 
has projects, the dog will sit in a crowded thoroughfare and meditate.” 
“I saw him yesterday, wearing the money tray like an easy collar 
instead of offering it to the public, taking the man against his will, 
on the invitation of a disreputable cur, apparently to visit a dog at 
Harrow...” Then there are those other dogs who, when their 
blind masters sit and compare notes of an afternoon, may be 
observed “ openly disparaging the men they keep to one another, 
and settling where they shall respectively take their men when they 
begin to move again.” And there is the shaggy black and white dog 
who keeps a drover, and, being a dog of an easy disposition, too 
frequently allows this drover to get drunk. ‘On these occasions he 
sits outside the public-house, keeping his eye on his few sheep and 
thinking. I have seen him with six sheep, plainly casting up in his 
mind how many he began with when he left the market, and at what 
places he has left the rest.” And when the man has come out and 
given him wrong directions, he has firmly but respectfully disobeyed 
them, and “has driven his charge away with an intelligence of ears 
and tail and a knowledge of business which has left his lout of a 
man very, very far behind.” And what a delightful touch is that of 
the dogs who betray a slinking consciousness of being in poor cir- 
cumstances, manifested in an aspect of anxiety, an awkwardness in 
their play, and a misgiving that somebody is going to harness them 
to something to pick up a living. The dogs of the poor are indeed 
as pathetic figures as ever were their ragged masters, and have, like 
them, an air of being left behind in the race of life and a conscious- 
ness of their misery which touches us as do mortal woes—‘¢hese 
things too are tears. 

The few dogs who are introduced elsewhere in Dickens’s works 
are powerful creations, but, with the exception of the wonderful 
Boxer, who is as perfect a sketch as Tilly Slowboy herself (from 
whom he elicits a shriek by the unexpected application of his 
moist nose to her countenance, as she sits in a low chair by the 
fire), they are introduced only to intensify impressions, and are 
not studies in dog-life, such as those from which we have been 
quoting. The scenes with the performing dogs in the “Old 
Curiosity Shop” are almost too painful to read. More horrible, 
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perhaps, than pathetic is Bill Sikes’s nameless dog, his only link 
with tenderness and feeling ; to whom he does not forget to cast a 
morsel of food in the midst of his agony and fear; he who felt 
twenty score of deaths in one long minute, stays to remember his 
dog. But the creature is a failure; ghastly, like the rest of this 
picture, and only attracts by its horror. 

And now we turn to another artist of a different kind. One’s 
first impression in recollecting Tennyson’s handling of dogs is dis- 
appointing. “Like a dog he hunts in dreams” and “ something 
better than his dog” seem to point to no great recognition of the 
virtues of the dog race. But “Owd Roa” reveals the fact that here 
too they were loved and honoured. The dialect makes the poem 
difficult to read, and perhaps prevents its ever being much read ; 
but we must quote one or two stanzas : 


Eh, but ’e’d fight wi’ a will when ’e fowt ; ’e could howd ’is own, 
An’ Roa was the dog as knaw’d when an’ wheer to bury his boane. 


An’ ’e kep’ his head oop like a king, an’ ’e’d niver not down wi’ ’is taail, 
For ’e’d niver done nowt to be shamed on when we was i’ Howlaby Daale. 


‘¢ Faaithful an’ True””—them words be i’? Scriptur—an’ Faaithful an’ True 
UIl be fun’ upo’ four short legs ten times fur one upo’ two. 


Strangely enough, perhaps, feminine writers have almost entirely 
neglected dogs. Miss Austen only hints at them: the Newfound- 
land puppy with which Catherine Morland plays, and the two dogs, 
companions of Henry Tilney’s solitude, are all that her novels 
contain. Miss Mitford’s Mayflower is rather a limp, character- 
less coquette, whose gambols do not interest us as much as does the 
fate of the unfortunate black greyhound who for some caprice of his 
three friends, Mayflower, Saladin, and the “brindle,” is not per- 
mitted to accompany the relentless three when they set forth for a 
walk and is seen, all compact of melancholy, watching from his 
corner of the stable. Eugénie de Guérin has some affectionate 
notices of her Wolf and Trilby—name which was not then immor- 
talised—and of little Bijou. “Mon cher petit chien, mon joli 
Bijou, est malade. Pauvre béte ! comme il est oppressé, comme il 
gémit, me léche les mains et me dit: ‘Soulagez-moi!’ Je ne sais 
quoi lui faire; il ne prend rien que quelques gouttes de sirop de 
gomme qu'il léche sur mes doigts; c’est ainsi que je le nourris, 
moitié sucre, moitié caresses. Hélas! que sert d’aimer? je ne le 
sauverai pas. Cela me ferait pleurer, si je ne renvoyais mes larmes. 
Un chien, c’est si riant, si caressant, si tendre, sid nous! Une de 
mes amies demandait une fois des priéres pour son chien malade ; 
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je me moquais d’elle et trouvais sa dévotion mal placée. Aujourd’hui 
jen ferais comme elle, je ne trouve pas cette priére si étrange ; tant 
le coeur change l’esprit ! Je n’aimais pas Bijou alors ; ma conscience 
ne s’offusque pas d’intéresser le bon Dieu a la conservation d’une 
béte.” And of her Trilby she writes with yet more pathos: “Un 
chagrin: nous avons Trilby malade. Je l’aime, ma petite chienne, 
si gentille. Je me souviens aussi que tu l’aimais et la caressais, 
Yappelant coguine. Tout plein de souvenirs s’attachent 4 Trilbette 
et me la font regretter. Petites et grandes affections, tout nous 
quitte et meurt 4 son tour. Notre coeur est comme un arbre entouré 
de feuilles mortes.” 

Mrs. Ewing too is charming in her dog delineation. There is 
Peronet in “ Our Field,” as dear a dog as ever lived in the pages of 
a book. ‘ People sometimes,” says the little historian of Peronet, 
“asked us what kind of dog he was, but we never knew except that 
he was the nicest possible kind. . . . Peronet was as fond of the 
field as we were. What he liked were the little birds. At least I 
don’t know that he liked them, but they were what he chiefly 
attended to. . . . He never caught a bird, and never would let one 
sit down if he could see it.” And what dog in all literature can 
equal “So-so”? ‘He was no particular kind of dog, but he was 
very smooth to stroke, and had a nice way of blinking with his 
eyes, which it was soothing to see. There had been a difficulty 
about his name. The name of the house-dog before him was 
Faithful, and well it became him, as his tombstone testified. The 
one before him was called Wolf. He was very wild, and ended 
his days on the gallows for worrying sheep. The little house dog 
never chased anything to the widow’s knowledge. There was no 
reason whatever for giving him a bad name. So he was called 
So-so ; and a very nice soft name it is. . . .” And then how delight- 
ful, how characteristic of man and dog nature are the steps by which 
So-so descends to the neglect of stern duty when he and little Joan 
were left to guard house in the widow’s absence. How delicious is 
the little touch, read in the light of what goes before, “They did 
not catch the bird, though they stayed longer than they intended, 
and though So-so seemed to know more about hunting than was 
supposed.” 

“*For the future, my child,’ said the widow, ‘I hope you will 
always do just as you are told, whatever So-so may say.’ 

“*T will, mother,’ said little Joan. (And she did.) But the 


house dog sat and blinked. He dared not speak, he was in 
disgrace. 
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“IT do not feel so sure about So-so. Wild dogs often amend their 
ways far on this-side of the gallows, and the faithful sometimes fall ; 
but when anyone begins by being only So-so, he is very apt to be 
So-so to the end. So-so’s so seldom change. 

“ But this one was very soft and nice, and he got no cake that 
teatime. On the whole we will hope that he lived to be a good 
dog ever after.” 

Then there is that dog of our childhood, the Trusty of Miss 
Edgeworth’s story, who is to be beaten for drinking the milk he never 
drank, and who, dog-like, is philosophically prepared to take his 
beating and to be ecstatically pleased when it is over and order 
restored, but who is saved by the timely voice of the honest Robert 
at the window. 


In Bethia Hardacre’s Day Book there is the faithful Roger, and 
although the following quotation is somewhat long, I would fain 
make it, for its quiet pathos must appeal to most readers. 

“ Roger, who is a nondescript white dog, sat during that after- 
noon by the doorstep of the house. . . . I saw Roger in the position 
he had taken up on the road below. ‘ He has a very nice face,’ I 
thought ; and so, by-and-by, when the owner of the house came in 
and asked, as was her wont, if there was anything she could give me, 
or do for me, I said I would like to see Roger, if he would come 
upstairs. The owner of the house did not answer for a moment. 
She stooped and brushed away a thread of cotton that was clinging 
to her black gown. Then she said, ‘ Roger will not come upstairs. 
When his master was ill, Roger used to come every day to his 
master’s room to see him. The old dog is very faithful, and since 
his master died he will not come upstairs.’ 

* Now it is five years since Roger’s master died. 


“*¢T thought he had a very nice face,’ I said presently. It was 
just after Cardinal Newman’s death, and Cardinal Newman’s motto, 
Cor ad cor loquitur, came for some reason or other into my head. 

“The house door by which Roger, with a patient look on his 
face, waits, is but a stone-throw from the churchyard where all that 
was mortal of his master lies.” 

“T never can get inside a dog’s head,” said a wise man as he 
contemplated one of his four-footed fellow creatures. But here are 
some words which seem to me to get into a dog’s faithful heart, 
if not into his inscrutable mind. 

“They are much superior to human beings,” says the author of 
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“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” “as companions. They do not 
quarrel or argue with you. They never talk about themselves, but 
listen to you while you talk about yourself, and keep up an appear- 
ance of being interested in the conversation. They never say unkind 
things. . . . They are always glad to see us. They are with us in 
all our humours. They are merry when we are glad, sober when we 
feel solemn, sad when we are sorrowful. And when we bury our 
face in our hands and wish we had never been born, they don’t sit 
up very straight and observe that we have brought it all upon our- 
selves. They don’t even hope it will be a warning to us. But they 
come up softly ; and shove their heads against us . . . come luck 
or misfortune, good repute or bad, honour or shame, he is going to 
stick to you, to comfort you, guard you, give his life for you, if need 
be—foolish, brainless, soulless dog ! ” 

In a recent number of the Sfectator appeared a poem by the 
author of “Idlehurst,” which ended with two delightful stanzas 
which we will quote. And perhaps it may not be inappropriate to 
add the remark of the Academy, a propos of these lines, that “poems 
addressed to dogs hardly ever fail to make their appeal to a reader 
who has loved dogs himself. Either bad poets do not address their 
dogs, or the Muses are particularly kind when they do.” 

“Sure,” writes Mr. Halsham, 

Somewhere o’er the Stygian strait, 
‘* Panurge” and ‘‘ Bito,” ‘* Tramp ” and ‘‘ Mike,” 
In couchant conclave watch the gate, 
Till comes the last successive tyke, 


Acknowledge with the countersign, 
** Your master was a friend of mine.” 


In dreams I see them spring to greet, 
With rapture more than tail can tell, 
Their master of the silent feet 
Who whistles o’er the asphodel, 
And through the dim Elysian bounds 
Leads all his cry of little hounds. 


C. TROLLOPE, 
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GASTON DE RAOUSSET-BOULBON. 


N the early days of the Crimean war, while the attention of 
Europe was concentrated on the struggle just beginning in the 
East, a tragedy was enacted on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, 
which, though hardly noticed at the time, and soon forgotten, might 
under other circumstances have caused some sensation and evoked 
some expression of sympathy with the victim. Few, probably, now 
remember the daring attempt made by Count de Raousset-Boulbon 
to establish the independence of the Province of Sonora, the failure 
of which he expiated with his life, and it may not be uninteresting to 
retrace this dramatic episode in the history of the republic of Mexico, 
and give a slight sketch of the remarkable and unfortunate man who, 
by the courage and dignity with which he met his fate, closed 
honourably a stormy and adventurous career. 

Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon was born at Avignon on December 2, 
1817, of an ancient family of Provence ; he lost his mother while still 
a child, and was confided to the care of his grandmother, Mme. de 
Sariac, whose patience must have been severely tried by the stubborn 
and rebellious spirit which had already acquired for him at the age of 
seven the name of & petit oup, and often manifested itself by attempts 
to escape from his home and take refuge in the neighbouring forest. 
On one occasion, when Mme. de Sariac had refused to dismiss at his 
request an old servant of the family who had offended him, he ran 
away from the castle and wandered several miles before being over- 
taken. He again Jed to the woods when, a few years later, his father 
came to take him away to place him at the Jesuits’ College of 
Fribourg, and this time he remained concealed for two days and 
nights, till, when at last discovered, he was nearly dead of cold and 
hunger. At Fribourg he seems to have become more amenable to 
discipline, for he worked hard, and his letters show no signs of dis- 
content with his surroundings ; but when, after eight years’ residence, 
and being nearly arrived at the end of his studies, he was one day 
ordered forsome breach of the rules tokneel during the class, he refused 
to obey, and left the college rather than submit to the humiliation. 
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The home to which he returned could hardly have been called a 
happy one. His father, who had married again, was a man of a 
gloomy and stern temperament, between whom and his impetuous 
son there was but little sympathy. He had been an émigré in his 
youth, and now led an isolated life in his ruinous ancestral castle of 
Boulbon, brooding over the past, and refusing to acknowledge the 
Orleans dynasty which the revolution of 1830 had recently substituted 
for the elder branch of the Bourbons. When his son attained his 
majority, however, he handed over to him scrupulously the fortune 
he had inherited from his mother, and allowed him to leave the castle 
for Paris. 

After leading a rather dissipated life during a year, Gaston reap- 
peared at Boulbon, wearing a full beard, a fashion which had been 
newly adopted by young men of the romantic school in literature, 
and of advanced principles in politics, but as repugnant to the ideas 
of more conservative Frenchmen as it would have been to the 
English of that day. His father requested him to shave it; he 
obeyed. A few days later he was told that he might let it grow; he 
obeyed again. But when he was once more ordered to shave it, 
he lost patience, took his departure immediately for Paris, and never 
saw his father again. 

De Raousset now launched forth more wildly than before into 
the fast life led by the class known under the reign of Louis Philippe 
as lions, and at a later epoch as gandins and petits crevés, among 
whom his social rank, his intellectual qualities, and his personal 
advantages enabled him to hold a prominent position. A daring 
rider, a skilful swordsman, a musician, an artist and a poet, he 
distinguished himself by his varied talents no less than by the 
extravagance and the eccentricities by which he sought to outshine 
his companions. It is not surprising that, being endowed with such 
gifts, he should have felt bitterly in his more serious moments the 
emptiness and folly of his existence, and longed for an opportunity 
of acquiring a reputation more worthy of his rank and his capabilities ; 
for his literary powers were of no mean order, and if a better regulated 
mode of life had allowed him to cultivate them with more assiduity, 
he would probably have achieved considerable success as a writer. 
He has left several short poems of which the chief characteristic is a 
tone of sadness and discouragement ; a novel entitled Une Conversion 
which appeared after his death as a feui//eton in La Presse, and two 
dramas, Bianca Capello and Les Albigeois, which are still unpublished. 
In one of his poems he relates a strange prophecy made to him when 
achild by a Spanish gipsy, in which she predicted the deceptions and 
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the misfortunes which would beset his path through life; that he 
would be deprived of his wealth, and be abandoned by his friends ; 
that he would be exiled from the home of his fathers, and be obliged 
to earn his bread in a foreign land; but that the day might come 
when, if he did not lose heart, but fought with perseverance, he might 
yet, perhaps, attain to the highest dignities. 

In the meantime finding that, as a natural consequence of the life 
he was leading in Paris, his resources were gradually wasting away, 
the Count resolved to seek his fortune in Algeria before he was left 
quite penniless ; and, as some additional capital was placed at his 
disposal by his father’s death, which occurred just then, he lost no 
time in putting his plans into execution. 

At the outset of his new career as colonist, his prospects seemed 
favourable ; he purchased a well-watered allotment in the plain of 
La Mitidja, and began to cultivate it ; but he had no practical know- 
ledge of business ; and hunting expeditions organised on a large 
scale, and frequent visits to the court of the Governor-General at 
Algiers combined to prevent him from bestowing on his property the 
attention necessary to ensure success. He was, moreover, hampered 
in all his undertakings by the vexatious regulations and formalities 
of the military administration which ruled the colony, and he ex- 
pressed his opinion very strongly on the subject in a pamphlet which 
he published in 1847, in which he denounced the abuses which 
hindered the development of Algeria ; he demanded for the French 
colonists the same municipal institutions as in France, and he showed 
how advantageous it would be to the colony if capitalists were 
encouraged to invest money there, by the concession of greater 
facilities for the purchase of land. 

The financial disasters brought on by the revolution of 1848 gave 
the death-blow to all de Raousset’s projects just as the Duc d’Aumale, 
who was then Governor-General, was about to obtain for him the 
grant of an extensive tract of land, and he came back to France 
almost ruined. He then turned his attention to politics. He 
brought out at Avignon a newspaper entitled Za Liberté, with which 
he intended to uphold the cause of order as well as that of liberty, 
and he stood as a candidate for the department of Vaucluse at the 
elections for the Assemblée Constituante and the Assemblée Législative, 
but without success. Discouraged by these repeated failures, he 
returned to Paris in 1850, at the time when the reports of the 
fabulous amount of wealth to be gained at the recently discovered 
gold mines of California were sending across the ocean a stream of 
emigrants from every part of Europe. The Count, who, as he wrote 
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to a friend, had nothing remaining to him but brains and courage, 
decided on following their example, in the hope of retrieving his 
decayed fortunes; he sailed, therefore, from Southampton as a 
steerage passenger—a painful experience for a man accustomed, as 
he was, to a luxurious life—and, crossing the isthmus of Panama, 
arrived at San Francisco on August 22. 

At that time San Francisco was but an assemblage of wooden 
houses, frequently thinned out by fire and as quickly rebuilt, with a 
population consisting for the most part of reckless adventurers of all 
races, among whom a Vigilance Committee had not as yet intro- 
duced some respect for law and order. In one of his letters 
de Raousset gives a graphic description of the strange vicissitudes 
which had befallen many of his compatriots whom he met in this 
motley crowd. He knew a marquis who was clerk to his former 
hairdresser, who had risen to be banker ; an ex-colonel of hussars 
who washed and ironed clothes ; a viscount who served as pot-boy ; 
and a duke who had become shoeblack. The labour in the gold 
mines was as repugnant to de Raousset as could be any menial 
occupation ; he resolved to put off having recourse to it till the last 
extremity, and preferred to earn his bread by the more independent 
and adventurous life of a fisherman and a hunter, selling in the 
market-place the fish and the game won by his nets and his rifle. 
He afterwards formed a partnership with some other Frenchmen, 
purchased a few lighters, and carried merchandise to and from the 
ships in the harbour, until wharfs were built where vessels could 
unload, and the business came to an end. He then, along with his 
friends, tried to speculate in cattle, and started for the Mexican 
provinces bordering on California, which, under the rule of the 
Spanish Government and the civilising influence of the missionaries, 
had been celebrated for their wealth in flocks and herds. But this 
undertaking was also a failure, for the wild and ill-fed kine which 
were brought back could not compete with those of the American 
prairies, and hardly repaid the expenses of the journey. 

Just then, rumours were current at San Francisco about the 
fabulous amount of minerals which still lay undisturbed in the 
mountains of the Mexican province of Sonora, a territory containing 
64,000,000 of acres, a large extent of which was still unexplored, 
while the greater portion of the remainder, once colonised by the 
Spaniards, had been devastated and rendered uninhabitable by the 
incursions of the Apache Indians, In this mysterious land, into 
which no traveller ventured to penetrate, there were said to be lakes 
of quicksilver, known as /agunas de agua pesada (lakes of heavy 
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water), and the Plancha de plata (a mountain of silver), a metal so 
common in the country that the Apaches frequently used it for 
bullets. Gold, too, was to be found there in abundance, as well as 
iron and copper. De Raousset saw here a favourable opportunity 
both of distinguishing himself by some brilliant exploit and of 
acquiring the riches which had so persistently eluded him; and he 
formed the project of founding a French colony in Sonora, which 
would open the mines and cultivate the land, while, at the same 
time, it would check the raids of the Indians and serve as a barrier 
against the encroachments of the United States. Before he could 
carry out his idea, another French noble—the Marquis de Pindray— 
who had preceded him in California by some years, and had also 
supported himself by hunting, induced about a hundred of his 
countrymen, armed and equipped at their own expense, to follow 
him to Sonora, where the Mexican Government gave them lands in 
the valley of Cocospera, not far from the frontier of New Mexico. 
De Pindray asked the Count to join his expedition, but the latter 
was too ambitious to accept a subordinate position, and, moreover, 
he was not inclined to associate with a man who, it was said, had 
fled from Europe after having been compromised in a case of 
swindling. The little colony was never in a very thriving condition, 
although its members distinguished themselves by several successful 
encounters with bands of Indians, and before long the marquis was 
found dead with a bullet through his brains, but it was never known 
whether he had taken his own life or had been murdered in his 
sleep by one of his companions. 

De Raousset confided his plans to M. Dillon, the French consul 
at San Francisco, who strongly approved of them, as likely to benefit 
a large number of French emigrants who had not met in California 
with the prosperity they had been led to expect, and, by his advice, 
he went to Mexico in February, 1852. There, after negotiations, 
which lasted for two months, was formed a Franco-Mexican company, 
called the Restauradora, to which General Arista, the President of 
the Republic, granted the mines of Arizona, situated in the northern 
part of Sonora, and the richest of all the province, but abandoned 
since many years on account of the incursions of the Apaches. 
M. Levasseur, minister of France in Mexico, and Senor Aguilar, a 
former governor of Sonora, were shareholders in the company ; the 
bank of Jecker, de la Torre and Co., provided the necessary funds, 
and it was agreed that de Raousset was to organise a body of 
soldiers for the purpose of exploring the unknown territory and 
defending the mines against the attacks of the Apaches, receiving as 
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payment for his services and those of his companions half of the 
lands and of the mines allotted to the company. A letter from 
de Raousset to a friend, dated April 4, 1852, shows that he was con- 
vinced that he had at last found a chance of extricating himself 
from his difficulties by “une de ces grandes aventures qui conduisent 
au succés ou a la mort,” which had long been the object of his 
aspirations ; that he was prepared to execute faithfully his share of 
the compact, and that the Government of Mexico and the public 
opinion of the country fully approved of the undertaking. 

De Raousset soon collected a band of 250 picked men from among 
the Frenchmen residing in San Francisco or working in the Californian 
mines, and in June, 1852, he disembarked at their head at Guaymas, 
on the coast of Sonora, where the inhabitants gave him a cordial 
welcome. But from the very outset the local authorities were hostile 
to the enterprise, and sought to hinder its execution. As soon as 
General Blanco, the military governor of Sonora, who was stationed 
at Arispe, was informed of the arrival of the French, he expressed 
his displeasure at their having landed armed and organised as 
soldiers, and sent word to de Raousset to disarm them and to 
remain at Guaymas until further orders. The Count obeyed, as he 
stated in a letter to M. Dillon, to show his respect for the laws of 
the country, though the force under his command would have 
allowed him to disregard with impunity the will of the governor, and 
it was only after a month spent in tedious discussions and cor- 
respondence, during which time his men led a life of idleness and 
dissipation fatal to military discipline, that he was authorised to 
march towards Arizona. 

De Raousset soon discovered the secret cause of this unexpected 
opposition following so closely on the President’s approval of the 
Restauradora. A rival company for the purpose of acquiring and 
working the Arizona mine had been formed at San Francisco by two 
bankers of that city, and they had gained over to the interests of this 
new undertaking the most influential personages and the chief civil 
and military authorities of the province. The plan of these conspirators 
was to detain de Raousset at Guaymas under various pretexts, so as 
to wear out his patience ; to render his men, by vague rumours and 
calumnies, jealous of their officers and mistrustful of their leader, 
and thus to demoralise and disorganise the battalion so that it would 
be necessary to disband it, when they hoped that they would find it 
easy to seize and keep the Arizona mine. 

The plot was very skilfully carried out. De Raousset had pre- 
ceded the battalion to Hermosillo, one of the principal towns of the 
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province, and in his absence the men mutinied while on the march 
from Guaymas, flung down their arms, and, at the instigation of 
some noisy agitators, drew up a manifesto, in which they demanded 
that the officers should be elected by the votes of the soldiers. The 
speedy return of de Raousset and the expulsion of the malcontents 
soon re-established the spirit of discipline, which had been relaxed 
during the tedious delay at Guaymas ; and after another attempt on 
the part of General Blanco to hinder their advance by ordering them 
to take a difficult and dangerous road, the soldiers continued their 
march towards El Saric, in the neighbourhood of the mines, where 
the Restauradora Company had already forwarded a supply of 
provisions. 

El Saric had been a missionary station, and, like the rest of the 
province, it had prospered as long as the firm and enlightened rule 
of the Spanish Viceroys had maintained peace and security in these 
wild regions ; but under the incapable administration of the Repub- 
lican Government, which had expelled the monks and allowed the 
country to be laid waste by the raids of the Apaches, it had gradually 
fallen into decay, and the extensive ranges of buildings which sur- 
rounded the church lay in ruins. To the east of El Saric there 
stretched far away immense plains, diversified by lakes and woods 
abounding in fish and game, and where the crumbling remains of 
farms and villages which were to be seen on all sides gave proofs of 
the civilisation which had once existed in these solitudes. To the 
west, close at hand, rose the mountains of Arizona, where the veins 
of precious metals which sparkled on the surface of the rocks 
revealed the abundance of wealth lying hidden beneath. 

De Raousset, before arriving at El Saric, was summoned by 
General Blanco to appear before him at Arispe, but not wishing to 
leave his soldiers, he sent in his stead M. Garnier, one of his officers, 
and a Mexican colonel, the official representative of the Restauradora, 
whom de Raousset’s biographer accuses of being really in the service 
of the rival company, and of acting in its interests. In a letter to 
the General, de Raousset reminded him that he held a legal title to 
the Arizona mine, but he assured him that, though he was encamped 
only a few leagues from the mountains where it lay, he would not 
advance without his authorisation. The reply came in the form of 
an ultimatum, which imposed on the French the choice of one of the 
three following courses : they might renounce their nationality and 
become Mexican soldiers without pay, in which case they could take 
possession of the mine; or, if they retained their nationality, they 
could circulate freely in Mexico, but according to an old aw, they 
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would be debarred from holding land; or the battalion might be 
reduced to fifty men under a Mexican officer, and then it would be 
allowed to take the mine in the name of the Restauradora. 

It is needless to say that these insulting proposals, so completely 
at variance with the terms originally agreed upon, on the faith o 
which de Raousset had led his men to Sonora, were received by the 
battalion with indignation, and rejected without discussion. At the 
same time an attempt was made to bribe the Count’s chief lieutenant 
by the offer of $20,000, to take the command of the battalion 
and hand it over to the Mexican authorities. De Raousset, exas- 
perated by this treachery, saw clearly that it was the intention of the 
Government to force him and his men to leave the country, and he 
resolved to maintain his rights, if necessary, by armed resistance. 
But first, in a frank and temperately-worded letter to the Governor of 
Sonora, he showed that the French immigration into that province 
had been desired by the people and approved of by the Government, 
and that the recently-imposed conditions had never been mentioned 
previously, either to him or to the colonists of the Marquis de Pin- 
dray. Since, however, the formation of the rival company, he had 
been subjected every day to some fresh annoyance, and unforeseen 
obstacles had been placed in his way, in the hope that, wearied and 
discouraged, he might voluntarily retire from Sonora with his soldiers, 
as neither his behaviour nor theirs had afforded the Government any 
pretext for expelling them. He declared, therefore, that, relying on 
the documents and letters in his possession, which would throw light 
upon the history of the expedition, he would appeal to the public 
opinion, not only of Mexico, but of the whole civilised world. The 
Governor replied to this letter by calling de Raousset a rebel. 
General Blanco threatened to treat him as a pirate, and on both sides 
preparations were made for war. 

After the death of the Marquis de Pindray, his followers had 
continued to reside at Cocospera, but their situation soon became 
intolerable from the negligence of the Mexican authorities, who failed 
to supply them with the assistance which had been promised to 
enable them to found their colony ; and they had already resolved to 
abandon the settlement and explore the unknown Apache territory, 
when the arrival of de Raousset at El Saric changed their plans. He 
invited them to join his battalion and share his fortunes, and they 
accepted without hesitation, and brought him a contingent of eighty 
men, well armed and mounted. 

De Raousset had been led to believe that the inhabitants of the 
province of Sonora, impoverished by the incursions of the Apaches, 
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and discontented with a Government which had shown its incapacity 
to protect them, would willingly secede from Mexico and establish 
an independent republic ; and that, if he gave the signal of revolt, 
and his undertaking proved successful, he would be supported by a 
general insurrection. He opened the campaign, therefore, by seizing 
a convoy of mules laden with provisions for General Blanco’s troops; 
on September 21 he gave his battalion a French flag bearing the 
words, Jndépendance de la Sonore, and on the 23rd he marched for 
Hermosillo with 259 men and four small pieces of artillery. 

A halt of a few weeks at the village of La Magdalena, where the 
annual feast was being held, enabled the Count to meet a large 
number of the vancheros of Northern Sonora, whom he hoped to gain 
over to his cause, but it also gave General Blanco time to assemble 
troops and take steps to check his advance. Nevertheless, when, on 
the morning of October 13, de Raousset attacked Hermosillo, the 
Mexicans were quickly dislodged at the point of the bayonet from 
the strong position which they occupied at the entrance to the town. 
They were driven back from all sides towards the Alameda, or public 
gardens, and after a short resistance there, put to flight, with the loss 
of their guns, their flags, and 200 killed and wounded, while the 
casualties on the French side were seventeen dead and twenty-three 
wounded. 

In spite of this brilliant success the people of Sonora made no 
attempt to revolt, and Sefior Gandara, a wealthy vanchero, the newly- 
elected governor of the province, refused to treat with de Raousset, 
and ordered him to evacuate Hermosillo and to submit to the laws 
of the State. The Count saw that as he had failed to receive the 
support which he had been promised, his position was untenable ; 
his soldiers began to murmur; he fell dangerously ill, not without 
some suspicion of poison, and he, therefore, decided on retreating to 
Guaymas. It was a grievous mistake ; for, had he on the contrary 
fortified Hermosillo and held out there for some time, he would have 
been joined by numerous volunteers from San Francisco, where the 
news of his victory had excited great enthusiasm, which quickly sub- 
sided when it became known that this first success had not been 
followed up. De Raousset was carried to Guaymas in a litter by his 
men, and their march was harassed by the continual attacks of the 
Mexican cavalry. When he came near the town, General Blanco 
sent to him to propose an armistice, which he accepted, and on 
October 29 he was brought to the Mexican camp. While there his 
illness increased ; for three weeks he lay almost unconscious and 
apparently at the point of death, until his soldiers, finding it impos- 
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sible to communicate with him, sent two delegates to treat in their 
name with General Blanco. The result of this interview was that, in 
consideration of a sum of $11,000, they consented to lay down their 
arms and return to California, while de Raousset, who only learned 
the result of this negotiation when all was over, was brought to 
Mazatlan and remained there for some months. 

De Raousset was not discouraged by the failure of his enterprise, 
but as soon as, after a long convalescence, he reappeared at San 
Francisco he began to make preparations for another campaign. He 
hoped that if he could procure a sum of $150,000 he would find no 
difficulty in raising a band of a few thousand volunteers, and he was 
still convinced that on landing at their head in Sonora, the province 
would at once rise and proclaim its independence. Many Americans, 
it is true, were willing to furnish the requisite funds, and even pressed 
him to accept their co-operation; and Colonel Walker, the well- 
known filibuster, offered him a command in the expedition which he 
was preparing to lead against Lower California. But de Raousset, 
who was well aware of the aversion which the Mexicans felt for their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours, was resolved not to accept any assistance 
from Americans, but to apply exclusively to his compatriots esta- 
blished as merchants or bankers in San Francisco ; he was, besides, 
too ambitious and impatient of control to consent to hold a subordi- 
nate position, and sacrifice his own views and projects while carrying 
out those of another. 

There took place just then in Mexico one of those pronuncia- 
mentos so frequent in the Spanish-American Republics, and General 
Santa Anna was substituted for General Arista. The event seemed 
to de Raousset to afford a favourable opportunity for making 
another attempt to obtain peaceable possession of the Arizona mine, 
and, with the consent of the new President, he went to Mexico. 
His first interviews with Santa Anna were highly satisfactory. The 
President listened to his plans for colonising Sonora ; declared that 
he was ready to make reparation for the injustice of which his 
predecessor had been guilty, and promised him an advance of 
250,000 francs, and 90,000 francs a month, on condition that he 
would undertake to guard the northern frontier with his soldiers, and 
repel the forays of the Indians. This agreement, however, was 
annulled under some pretext almost immediately after it was drawn 
up, and De Raousset was again requested, but in vain, to renounce 
his nationality and enter the Mexican army. Further negotiations, 
which lasted for nearly four months, were not more successful in 
attaining any definite result, and de Raousset, irritated by the pro- 
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crastination and the chicanery of the Mexican Government, was so 
imprudent as to listen to the overtures of some discontented generals 
who were conspiring against Santa Anna. The plot was discovered, 
but de Raousset received timely warning that he would be arrested, 
and he escaped by riding three hundred miles in six days through a 
mountainous country till he reached the port of Acapulco. 

On his return to San Francisco for the second time, de Raousset 
set to work more energetically, if possible, than before, to obtain the 
means of realising his projects, but without much success, as the 
American capitalists who previously had been so ready to aid him 
drew back on perceiving that the undertaking was to be exclusively 
French ; and the French bankers to whom he applied looked upon 
him as merely a fanciful dreamer, and did not care to risk their 
money in what seemed to them a very doubtful speculation. His 
correspondence with his friends about this time bears witness to the 
profound weariness and discouragement which this persistent ill-luck 
produced in his mind, as well as to the intensity of his conviction 
that a new and prosperous existence awaited the province of Sonora, 
as soon as an army of industrious colonists should be allowed to 
bring to light the hidden treasures of its mountains, and develop the 
agricultural wealth of its plains and valleys. He dwelt also in his 
letters on the important service that the new republic would render 
to the Latin race in America by checking the further advance of the 
United States, which were already threatening Cuba, Canada, and 
Mexico, and, by the rapid growth of their population and their 
commerce, would soon be the ruling power in the world (“dans dix 
ans il ne se tirera pas un coup de canon en Europe sans leur per- 
mission ”) unless some neighbouring community put a stop to their 
encroachments and counterbalanced their influence. But it was 
useless to expect that Mexico would undertake such a task: “ Blind- 
ness, ignorance, fanaticism, silliness, hatred of foreigners, inveterate 
vices, utter helplessness, there is Mexico for you. . . . Mexicois a land 
into which civilisation can only be introduced by force. What Fernan 
Cortes did with regard to the Aztec empire must be done over again 
at the present day ; it is requisite that a stronger race should take 
the place of the enervated descendants of that great man, a mixture 
of two equally worn-out races, Spanish-Indian half-castes, inferior to 
the nations which he presented to Charles V.” Even still more 
ambitious projects than the independence of Sonora would seem 
to have been gradually developed in his mind; for, in a letter 
written shortly before his departure from California, he expresses the 
hope that the colonisation of Sonora by the French would be but 
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the first step towards the occupation of Mexico by France, a far less 
arduous enterprise than the conquest of Algeria, with its fanatical 
and warlike population, and one which he would undertake to 
execute with only 20,000 men. 

De Raousset succeeded at last, after long and wearisome efforts, 
in obtaining from some bankers a promise that the funds necessary 
for the expedition would be placed at his disposal; he enlisted 
about 1,000 men, and provided them with arms and ammunition, 
when the report was spread that Santa Anna had sold the province 
of Sonora to the United States. The rumour was unfounded, but 
the bankers were alarmed; they withdrew their promises, and 
de Raousset saw his hopes once more rudely shattered just when 
they seemed about to be realised. At the same time, Santa Anna 
proclaimed him an outlaw, and, in order to counteract his designs, 
instructed the Mexican consul at San Francisco to enrol all those, 
with the exception of American subjects, who might be willing to 
enter the Mexican army ; offering to give them lands in Sonora after 
a year’s service. The French at first refused, as a year’s service in 
a foreign army would have deprived them of their nationality ; it was 
then suggested that they should come as military colonists, always 
ready to take arms in case of an invasion of the Apaches. They 
accepted this condition, and, after some opposition on the part of the 
United States Government, about four hundred men, most of whom 
had formed part of de Raousset’s band, and on whom he knew that 
he could reckon, sailed for Guaymas on April 1, 1854, under the 
orders of Commandant Desmarais. Three hundred of these were 
French, the others were Germans, Irish, and Chilians. 

De Raousset remained at San Francisco closely watched by the 
police, and the Mexican Government could at last hope that no 
further act of hostility on his part was to be feared; but another 
pronunciamento made by General Alvarez, which gave rise to a state 
of anarchy in Mexico, encouraged him to make another attempt to 
put his long-cherished plans into execution ; and, on the night of 
May 23, he sailed from San Francisco on board a small schooner, 
with eight companions and a cargo of 25orifles. Before leaving he 
sent a letter to M. Dillon, in which he protested against the accusa- 
tions of the American press, which considered him as a mere fili- 
buster; and he declared that the reports which he had received from 
Sonora left no doubt in his mind that the inhabitants of that province 
were resolved to proclaim their independence, and to restore to 
civilisation a magnificent country which a wretched Government 
had plunged into the most abject misery. His plans for colonisation, 
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which had been approved of by the Mexican Government, would 
have enriched the province of Sonora, but he and his comrades had 
been deceived, and he, therefore, was resolved to act. In another 
letter he assured M. Levasseur, the French minister at Mexico, that 
if General Santa Anna had acted honourably towards him and trusted 
him, he would have served him faithfully ; and that, in following his 
men to Sonora, and placing himself at their head, his sole object was 
to obtain justice, and assert their lawful claim to the Arizona mine. 

After a stormy passage and a delay of twelve days on the island 
of Sta Margherita, off the coast of Lower California, where the 
schooner went ashore, de Raousset landed near Guaymas at the end 
of June ; two of his companions whom he despatched to Commandant 
Desmarais with orders to surprise the town that night, and seize the 
civil and military authorities, were arrested and imprisoned, but he 
entered Guaymas on the following day without hindrance. 

In spite of some quarrels due to international jealousy, the 
French battalion had lived until then on tolerably good terms with 
the Mexican soldiers, but the arrival of de Raousset gave rise to a 
certain amount of excitement in the town, which was intensified by 
the malevolent calumnies disseminated among the people by persons 
hostile to the Count’s projects, with the intention of sowing discord 
between the two nationalities. The garrison of Guaymas was then 
commanded by General Yajiez, who had succeeded General Blanco 
as military Governor of Sonora, and de Raousset sought to induce 
him to abandon the cause of General Santa Anna and join that of 
Alvarez. The General remained faithful to his party, but, while he 
continued to treat the French with courtesy, he took every precaution 
against a surprise : reinforcements were brought from other parts of 
the province, the national guard was kept continually under arms, 
the artillery and the ammunition of the forts were concentrated at 
headquarters, and the town was patrolled night and day. These 
measures tended to embitter rather than to diminish the animosity 
between the Mexicans and the French. The quarrels between them 
became more frequent, and some of the volunteers were stabbed or 
fired on in the streets, while the authorities, when appealed to, made 
no effort to punish the aggressors. De Raousset had been assured 
privately, by persons who were suspected afterwards of being emis- 
saries of General Yafiez, that if he took up arms he would have the 
support of the officers of the garrison and of the inhabitants of 
the interior of Sonora. He was irritated by the unrelenting hostility of 
the townspeople, wearied by the dilatory policy of the Government, 
which still delayed to put the colonists in possession of the lands which 
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had been promised to them, and the continual arrival of detachments 
of soldiers and of bands of Indians in the service of the State led 
him to suspect that General Yafiez was getting ready to attack him. 
On the morning, therefore, of July 13 he suggested to his men that 
they should send a deputation to the General to demand that he 
should give them two pieces of artillery as a guarantee for their 
safety, and disarm the National Guard. Their mission proved un- 
successful ; and, on their return, de Raousset made an eloquent 
speech, in which he told ‘his followers that the time for hesitation or 
conciliatory measures was past, and that they would either have to 
consent to become Mexican soldiers, and, as such, be subjected to 
the ignominy of corporal punishment, or fight for the freedom of 
Sonora and the honour of France. They cried out unanimously 
that they were ready to fight ; and the battalion, consisting of four 
companies of seventy-five men each, marched at once out of the 
barracks. It was under the orders of Commandant Desmarais, a 
brave soldier, but unaccustomed to direct military operations, and 
although de Raousset was aware of his incapacity, and was requested 
by the men to take the command, he was unwilling to wound his 
vanity and susceptibility, as he stated afterwards to his friends, and 
preferred to serve in the ranks. The German volunteers in the bat- 
talion followed the lead of the French, but the Irish and Chilians 
refused to join in the movement, and remained faithful to the 
Government. 

De Raousset had already drawn up the plan to be carried out 
in case of a fight. Three companies were to attack the barracks of 
the Mexican troops, which formed a large quadrangle, one side of 
which was closed by a wall, the othertwo being occupied by build- 
ings of one storey with flat roofs surrounded by parapets, while the 
fourth company was to seize the Sonora Hotel, situated about two 
hundred yards further. General Yaiiez, who expected the outbreak 
of hostilities, was fully prepared: his artillery swept the main 
street by which the French advanced, and his infantry poured a hail 
of bullets on them from the roofs of the houses. At the first volley 
Commandant Desmarais lost his presence of mind; he failed to give 
the necessary orders, and the volunteers fell into the utmost con- 
fusion. De Raousset tried to rally them ; he succeeded in collecting 
about twenty, with whose help he shot down nearly all the artillery- 
men, and General Yafiez had to assist in serving a gun: but when 
de Raousset tried to scale the wall of the barracks, he found only one 
man, who had been a soldier in Africa, willing to follow him, and he 
had to retire. The fourth company held the Sonora Hotel for some 
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time, till it was stormed by the Mexicans, and the surviving volun. 
teers, disorganised and scattered in all directions, took refuge in the 
French Consulate, over which a white flag was hoisted. De 
Raousset saw that his cause was irretrievably lost, but he made no 
attempt to escape, and followed his men. The fight had lasted 
little more than two hours; the French lost “48 killed and 78 
wounded, the Mexicans 30 killed and 120 wounded, out of a total 
amounting, according to the account of M. de Lachapelle, the 
biographer of de Raousset, to 1,800 men, but according to the 
official report of General Yafiez, who, perhaps, reckoned only the 
regular troops, and not their Indian auxiliaries, to 351. 

The volunteers gave up their arms to M. Calvo, the French Vice- 
Consul, who promised them the protection of the French flag, and 
guaranteed that their lives, as well as that of their leader, would be 
spared. De Raousset was, nevertheless, brought before a court- 
martial on August 9, when the commandant of the battalion and 
some of the officers sought to exculpate themselves by throwing all 
the blame on him ; the Vice-Consul made no effort to defend him, 
and he was sentenced to be shot as a conspirator and a rebel. The 
execution took place on the morning of the 12th, de Raousset, who 
had passed the short respite allowed him in preparing for death, and 
who had edified by his courage, piety and resignation the priest 
who came to offer him the consolations of religion, walked with a 
firm step from his prison to the Plaza del Gobierno, where the troops 
of the garrison were drawn up. He took his place in front of the 
firing party, told the soldiers to aim at his heart, and fell under their 
volley, expiating by the heroism of his last moments whatever follies 
and errors may have tarnished his early career. 

Such was the end of a man who, though frequently led astray by 
the ill-regulated impulses of an ardent and quixotic temperament, 
does not deserve the epithets of pirate or freebooter. The realisa- 
tion of his dream of the enfranchisement of Sonora from a corrupt 
and incapable government, and its regeneration by means of a 
French colony, though not possible with the inadequate means at 
his disposal, and in presence of the underhand opposition which he 
encountered, would have been quite feasible under more favourable 
conditions. Since then, it is true, the Republic of Mexico has 
gradually emerged from the state of anarchy and corruption which 
alone could excuse the endeavour of an aggrieved province to 
secede from the rest of the nation. According to a report recently 
published in a newspaper of Madrid, “ it is now in a flourishing con- 
dition, the period of deficits is gone, the income exceeds the expen- 
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diture, the administrative charges are being reduced, the telegraph 
and railway systems are being extended, every branch of trade is 
prospering, traffic is increasing at the ports, and the credit of the 
Republic is good.” Nevertheless, by the desolation and misery 
which he saw around him, and by the encouragement which he 
received, de Raousset may well have considered himself justified in 
attempting to establish the independence of Sonora; had he suc- 
ceeded, he would have ranked with the great adventurers of the 
sixteenth century who conquered the New World for Spain, or with 
those of the nineteenth who wrested the same territories from an 
enfeebled monarchy. His defeat exposed him to the censures so 
freely bestowed on those who have failed, but his memory may, 
perhaps, be still cherished and revered by the people whom he 
sought to liberate and for whose cause he died. 
D. SAMPSON. 
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NEW YEARS DAY, 1900. 


HE white wet mist hangs as a shrouding veil 
Over the pine woods, and the tall firs stand 
Tow’ring as giants in some dim fairy land. 
Yet, whence these falling tears? For not so frail 





Are ye, crown’d mighty ones, to weep for days 
Of summer past, of brightness hid from sight 
By clouds more dreary than the dark of night. 
Why fall these drops? The leaf-strewn, winding ways 


Are moist with rain no sunshine came to follow. 
The soft sand earth hath even drunk her fill 
Where the ground rises to the shaded hill, 

And where the brake and bramble crowd the hollow 


Is nature’s fountain full: yet cannot bring 
Life to the wither’d fern. ’Tis not the tear 
Thro’ the night-watch that brings the daybreak near, 

Nor sighs thro’ winter hasten on the spring ! 


“Tis all the earth which weepeth, and the heaven” 
(So breathes the wood’s weird silence in reply) 
“Over the sadness of the land doth sigh. 

Blend tear with tear! Oh! Hast thou unforgiven 


“Sins of the cold, dead year? Such strength of pride 
As glow’d with summer’s glory in thy heart, 
Knowing that thou wert born to bear a part 

With those who have all other realms defied, 















“ And triumph’d in the greatness of the name 
Of soil which bore thee? Of that regal throne 
Which ruled thee, and those millions o’er the zone? 

Of brothers’ titles on the roll of fame? 
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: 


“Until thou thoughtest all the world did wait 

But for thy claim—and now there shines no more 
Thy star of glory. From a distant shore— 

Listen !—the rolling thunder of thy fate 


“Calls thee to weep as Nature weeps for thee, 
Weep as the drear woods weep at day’s decline ; 
Veil (as their depths are veil’d this morning time) 
Thy face, lest they who knew thee once should see.” 


| Be still! Thou phantom voice of mist-clad air, 
Wailing thy dirge as fall the dag-drops down, 
Murking the grandeur of each pluméd crown ! 
Thro’ lurking shadows will I reach thy lair, 





False fiend ! and tell thee that the morn will rise, 

Morn of the morrow, fairer for the shades 
That hang o’er these and other mystic glades, 

And God will brighter make the clearing skies 


For brave hearts waiting thro’ the wintry night, 
Than ever shone they for the fools of ease 
Who lived to follow in the paths which please, 

Lazing, until they wearied of the light. 


And, if we gloried, so much more the need 
To show we gloried in a strength whose breath 
Sustains thro’ vigils gloomier than death, 

To prove our boast in life, and act, and deed— 


To thank God even for the chance to prove— 
This New Year morning cometh in a cloud, 
And Nature lieth in a sodden shroud, 

Yet labours onward for a spring of love. 


Each morrow can be New Year for the brave, 

Each sleep at eventide the Old Year’s rest ; 

The dawn which brings the brightest and the best 
May linger with faint gleam o’er some lone grave 


Whose depths we dread to see, fearing to hear 
The requiem—so little knowing all, 
For this, perchance, is sorrow’s funeral, 

And the chief mourner “ Joy” who standeth near. 


E. M. RUTHERFORD. 
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TABLE TALK. 





Mr. LANG oN Our TASTE IN LITERATURE. 


N a recent “ At the Sign of the Ship” Mr. Lang, one of the most 
suggestive of writers, contributed some interesting speculations 
as to our national taste in literature, a subject started in Zhe 
Outlook. The conclusion at which he arrives is that such taste as | 
we formerly possessed is now lost. He is bold enough even to fix 
for its departure a date, which is that of 1830—a period about half a 
generation before his own birth. ‘ Upto 1830 or so,” he says, “ our 
forefathers, who were much more intellectual than we, bought and 
I read good books.” To which I can only reply, “ Did they so?” I 
; am not exactly joining issue with Mr. Lang, for whom I have a 
sincere admiration. What he says seems to me, however, to be 
only a part of that admiration for the past which is one of the most 
curious transmissions of heredity. As Pope says of the North :— 


Ask, Where’s the North? At York, ’tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 








St Re eer 


Mr. Lang is well aware how the men of Homer’s time had 
declined from their predecessors whose deeds Homer chronicled. 
} Since those days each successive age has gone on dwindling, it is 
said, in strength and valour, until we should at this date be incon- 
ceivably smaller than the Aztecs or the Diggers. Not less remark- 
able has been, if we may trust our self-constituted moralists, our 
social dégringolade. What was accepted a few years ago as the most 
ancient human document in being is, as I have more than once 
stated, a wail over the loss of respect on the part of youth for its 
elders. This wail, after some thousands of years have passed, seems 
as justifiable as ever. Youth seems to me much more disrespectful 
now than it was in my early days. So convinced am I of this that I 
seek to account for it, and find the explanation in the fact that 
discipline is all but banished from our schools. 


ARE WE CEASING TO READ Goop Books? 


ETURNING to Mr. Lang’s dictum, then, I make bold to 
affirm that an observer so intelligent as he, if such had lived 

in 1830, would, when questioned on the point Mr. Lang raises, 
have declared that the period at which we used to read good books 
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was in the time of Dr. Johnson; a contemporary of Johnson 
would fix it in the period of Addison and Steele, from which it 
would go back to the time of Dryden, and thence to that of 
Shakespeare. I will not, as I might, show how the Humanists went 
back to Cicero and the Schoolmen to Aristotle. It is conceivable 
that there are men by whom this retrogression would be step by 
step defended. Milton, it seems obvious, was more impressed 
by the “lofty grave tragedians” of Athens than he was with 
Shakespeare, though he was near the point at which he would focus 
Shakespeare from the right position. I seem, however, able to con- 
tribute towards the point raised some few facts that may merit 
consideration. In “ 1830 or so” I was hardly in existence, and of 
course unable to read. A dozen years later I began to overhaul 
the few books that constituted the paternal library. Not particularly 
suited to youth were these books, and most of them I have now 
forgotten. I remember a few, however, in which I became at one 
time or other interested. These comprised Smollett’s “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” Baxter’s ‘“Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” Spenser’s “ Faérie 
Queene,” Quarles’s “ Emblems,” and a book entitled “The Provi- 
dence of God Illustrated,” a sort of Nonconformist Gesta Roma- 
norum cum Applicationibus Moralisatis et Mysticis, by the Rev. 
James Parsons. A quaintly incongruous lot of books as ever was 
seen is surely this. ‘The first serious attempt to enlarge this collec- 
tion was made when my father took in a re-issue of the 48-volume 
edition of the Waverley novels. Then too, or soon after, he sub- 
scribed to Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine and to Thackeray’s “ Vanity 
Fair” and “ Pendennis,” then issued in yellow covers, and successive 
novels of Dickens, which appeared in green. My mother having 
become blind—I apologise for the intrusion of domestic particulars, 
which however are to the point—successive parts of Thackeray and 
Dickens, very eagerly awaited, were read aloud in the family circle. 
I ask Mr. Lang, then, if he calls this a falling-off from 1830 or so? 


THE Book SuppLy Firty YEARS AGo. 


HE case I mention would have little value as an isolated in- 
stance, but it was not such. I am in a position to state that 

it was to a certain extent representative of what was done in York- 
shire homes. If I am asked what other supply of literature there 
was, I may say that with the appearance of Bohn’s Standard Library 
—the first cheap series of books worth calling such—people began to 
buy and read. Roscoe, the author of “The Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici” and other works, is in less esteem now than he then was ; 
but his works and the following volumes of Bohn’s series were care- 
fully read, and exercised a perceptible and an enduring influence. 
Other works added to the family possessions were Zai?’s Magazine, 
another Scottish magazine —I think, Sharpe’s—Murray’s Home and 
Colonial Library, and a collection of miscellaneous works published 
in parti-coloured covers—I think by Chambers. At the same time 
another source of supply was established. A certain number of our 
elders subscribed and bought newly published books of a fairly 
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expensive type which circulated from hand to hand. When all had 
been read, a meeting of the subscribers was held, and the books were 
put up to auction. In this way the household became possessor of 
some works which otherwise it would never have owned. I cannot 
think that this statement of experiences half a century “ or so” ago is 
without interest for the present generation. It goes far, I think, to 
disprove Mr. Lang’s hasty generalisation. Humble too as was, when 
all sources of supply are taken into consideration, the domestic 
library, it was, I fancy, equal to that to be found in most modern 
residences of the middle classes. A few handsomely bound books 
may doubtless be seen in the drawing-room of any house the in- 
mates of which pretend to culture. Shelving for books is not, how- 
ever, a familiar feature in the homes I enter, and such space as is 
devoted to books is most frequently filled by the usual dictionaries 
and other schoolbooks for children. 


Do weE READ AS MANY Books AS FORMERLY ? 


O I, then, hold that books are read as much as they were a 
generation ago, or even—to come to Mr. Lang’s period—two 
generations ago ? If asked the question I answer, “ Most certainly not.” 
People read as much as ever they did. It is probable that with the 
spread of education and the largely augmented supply of fiction 
the average consumption per head of novels is higher than it has 
ever been. Serious, important, and instructive works are, however, 
at a discount. Men read as specialists. The works of Herbert 
Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, down to the recently published accounts of 
the Australian aborigines of Spencer and Gillen, or of Mathew, are 
studied by the anthropologist. There is something like a craze for 
Dante ; and translations, dictionaries, and commentaries tread on each 
other’s heels. Is there, however, among all these devotees of Dante 
one who ever opens a copy of “Tasso”? How many men are 
there in England who have read a line of Camoens, even though 
his “ Lusiad ” has been translated afresh of late years by Burton? Sir 
Richard’s crabbed style, it must be owned, is not likely to resuscitate 
an expiring author. In a guwasi-literary club the other day one of 
the most familiar lines in Goldsmith’s best-known poem, “ Retaliation,” 
was a crux to the entire company ; and “The Mistakes of a Night,” 
the second title of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” bred dismay in a first- 
class printing office when ascribed to the same author. People in 
general nowadays read little except hot-press literature. I do not 
account for this by supposing that we have fallen entirely from grace, 
and lost the habit of reading anything serious or of literary value. 
The chief enemy to the book is, however, the high-class review. I 
. mean by this, not the lucubrations of the critic in the Atheneum or 
the Spectator, but the Fortnightly or the Nineteenth Century. It is 
much easier to study sixteen pages than three hundred and fifty, and 
as our best scientists are content to “sample their wares” in a 
short essay they can scarcely be surprised if a large number of 
readers are content with the taste they obtain, and indulge no farther. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 















































